Christmas,  while  others  commit  suicide 
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^  enjoy  Christnvrs ;  sonre  conimit  suicide 
•yonusual  as  U  may  seem,  not  all  people 
«5  spint  of  the  holiday.  There  a^  “P  *" 

in  material  goods  or  worr>inK  that  Jnr 
►  feel  unhappy  during  this  season  1>w>v  ^ 
dunng  the  holiday  season.  Ph>-sical  rtic 
the  feeling.  If  the  problem  may  a<s 

^^re.  the  result  occasionally  could  he  -  ^  ^mes 
^  a,  ^  o(  wanath  arai  Wlowahir^^'  ^ 
holiday  depression.  .\nd  it  can  be  hell  ^  ' 


Hiiday  depression  ( also  called  the 


J  problem  is 


‘special  day  syndrome”! 


(I 


chart 


res^v  ^asions  which  result  in  a  strong  emotional 

Year  and  an  •  ^'^da>^,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  New 

£s  Christmas 

depression  "  severe)  cases  of  "holiday 

HeatWhec  come  as  a  result  of  this  depression. 

Dressiirv  !’  ^**^”*1  hypertension,  and  high  blood 

drome  ^^meUrnes  associated  with  the  special-day  syn- 

nt  Chris^^Jth'^^  MOST  LIKELY  to  become  depressed 
times.  Holidav  h  ^  '^ho  is  prone  to  depression  at  other 
•  y  depression  is  just  another  episode  in  a  history  of 


depression.  Christmas  could  serve  to  remind  the  person  of  a 
loved  one  who  had  died,  or  could  be  a  reminder  of  childhood  and 
the  security  that  went  with  being  a  child.  Depression  can  serve 
as  a  yearning  for  "The  way  It  once  was.” 

Often,  the  person  likely  to  be  affected  by  holiday  depression 
has  few  well-established  emotional  relationships  outside  the 
family  and  ha.sn’t  found  the  transition  from  the  family  easy. 
Also,  people  who  have  suffered  losses  due  to  death  of  a  loved 
one,  divorce,  or  physical  separation  have  the  possibility  of 
depression.  These  people  might  not  be  likely  to  feel  comfortable 
in  a  "so^'alled  family  holiday",  according  to  Dr.  J.  Merrill 
Junkins  of  the  psychology  department. 

In  some  cases,  these  people  without  a  healthy  break  from  the 
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a  really  good  way  to  get  even, 
soy  students  of  faculty  evaluation 


family  frustrated,  which  can  trigger  anger  i  acainit 

himself  others)  that  can  in  turn  evolve  Into  depression. 
Holidays  feelings  of  deprivation  (such  a-,  the 

feeling  0^  unloved  or  "left  out  of  things").  But  there  is  of¬ 
ten  hoDC  for  3  change,  and  if  this  change  doe.s  not  come,  Intense 
disappointm^'^f  depression. 

SOMK  make  THE  MISTAKE  of  trying  to  live  the 

romanticizc<l  concept  of  Christmas,  as  seen  on  greeting  r  ards 
and  televisl®^  commercials.  Dr.  Junkins  mentioned  that  the 
idea  of  felIo'''*^*P  happiness  at  Christmas  may  lead  to  guilt 
in  those  who  aren’t  sharing  in  these  feelings.  They  believe  that 
they  "ought”  to  be  feeling  the.se  concepts.  As  a  phychologist  at 
the  Ozark  Mental  Health  Center  said:  "People  might  become 
depressed  because  they  try  to  get  out  of  Chri.stma.s  what  .society 
wants  it  to  be,  rather  than  what  they  want  It  to  be  or  what  makes 
them  happy-  Ibe  Chri.stmas  that  they  see  on 

Hallmark  cards.  The  romanticized  Christmas."  This  is  the 
season  for  socializing,  and  the  person  who  is  not  very  sociable 
may  fee  obligated  to  visit,  possibly  causing  depression.  And  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  season  can  and  often  does  produce 
anxiety,  which  can  lead  to  depression. 

To  alleviate  holiday  depression,  there  are  a  number  of  actions 
that  can  be  taken.  It  is  very  important  to  be  occupied  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time;  one  ought  to  have  something  to  do.  People  who  might 
possibly  become  depressed  should  be  forced  to  be  active  and  get 
involved  Being  involved  leaves  no  time  for  feeling  blue 


ByRlSSBINGNUN 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Sudeuts  at  Nl^un  Southern  Stale  College  use  facultv 
1  as  a  chance  to  get  even  with  teachers  the^^onm^ 
s  what  85  per  cent  of  students  said  in  an  ^ 
^,oenhfic  poll  on  campus  last  week 
The  poU,  ^-en  to  only  47  students  in  a  random  sampling 

^  question  that  received  the  most  posiUve  response  asked 
AKher  or  not  students  used  faculty  evaluation  as^  chance  to 
by  «ving  that 

j  iff  used  It  that  way  themselves.  ’ 

Bowver.  81  per  cent  of  those  sun-eyed  thought  that  facultv 
Kafaation  still  sened  a  useful  purpose.  One  student  wrote  “It 
xiodes  teachers  a  feedback  from  the  .students  and  could  help 

ian  to  improve  their  teaching  methods." 

C*ceming  the  fairness  of  the  suney  to  faculty  members,  78 


^  students  to  judge  their  teachers 

wmie  22  per  cent  felt  that  it  was  not.  A  majoritv  of  the  students 
K  ,  lodgements  on  teacher  salaries  and  promotions  should 
be  left  entirely  up  to  the  administration.  Stated  one.  "Such  im- 
po  nt  decisions  should  not  be  left  up  to  the  students  as  thev  are 
not  qualified." 

Some  67  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  thev  could  tell  no 
marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  teachers  as  evaluation  ap¬ 
proached.  The  students  that  could  tell  a  difference  said  that  the 
teachers  seemed  to  try  not  to  make  anyone  angry. 

Good  or  bad,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  students  at  MSSC 
feel  that  faculty  evaluations  should  be  continued  in  the  future,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  the  students  feel  that  thqir 
opinion  IS  .still  desired.  One  person  said.  “What  it  all  boils  down 
to  IS  whether  or  not  we  as  students  .still  have  a  voice  in  how  this 
college  isnin." 


Miller’s  problems  go  on; 
sex  unfunny  in  Texas 


ByUZDcMERICE 
Editor- in-Chief 

^orember  was  a  conlroversu.';  4me  for  sexual  humorist  Chris 
After  his  abbreviated  performance  at  Southern  ( stopped 
4  Dean  Glenn  Dolence),  Miller  was  abruptly  notified  that  a 
scheduled  at  Richland  Community  College,  Dallas,  Tex., 
*4  been  cancelled 

KBo-  had  received  nformation  that  the  two  events  were 
?ated,  evidently  from  a  student  at  Richland.  Representatives 
fci  the  administration  at  both  colleges,  however,  have  said 
to  this  is  not  correct. 

AT  RICHL-AND,  .4  LAST-MINLTE  meeting  between  Ed 
^gerstaff.  president  of  the  college,  Sharon  Griffith,  interim 
ton  of  student  services,  and  Jay  Freeman,  director  of  student 
^’^doptnent,  resulted  in  the  cancellation.  They  decided  that 
’s  program  would  have  a  long-term  adverse  effect  on  the 
•^pus  and  community  relationship. 

Griffith  said.  "The  three  administrators  involved  decided  it 
best.”  She  noted  that  the  decision  was  based  in  part  on  the 
^  tonjents  of  a  student  who  had  attended  one  of  Miller’s  per- 
^  balances  at  a  coUege  in  California. 

Aied  if  anyone  at  Richland  had  heard  of  the  incident  at 
tolhem.  Griffith  stated.  “No  one  in  the  administration  knew 
■Jtlxng  about  it.” 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MvRY  VOCAL  students  have  complained," 

•  noted,  adding  that  criUdsm  had  not  been  widespread, 
■ever  at  a  campus  meeting,  attendied  by  over  100  students, 

btf  of  the  students  supplied  the  administration  and  half  were 
*toal  of  it  ( According  to  a  pdl  taken  by  The  Chart,  opinions  at 
toghem  were  similarly  divided.  I  ... 

Q«n  Dolence.  dean  of  student  personnel,  said  that  he  had  not 
Voided  any  meetings  with  administrators  from  Richland  and 

bthe  had  not  been  in  contact  with  them  at  any  toe. 

^  had  originaUy  been  scheduled  at  Richland  to  bal^ 
«  tteir  speaker  program,  which  had  been  dominated  by 
Stoical  lectures  this  semester. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  STCDENT  at 

my  agents  at  RoyceCarietoo  I  have  been  fol^*^ 
^  sJroundings  my  cancelled  lecture 

5^CoUege.  lunderstandthatyouandotheR^^ 

for  ™  and  I  -ant  yo.  “  “"T k„o« 

*  *«Ty  the  show  won’t  come  ^  battles  for 

r*®*body  is  fighting  for  me  out  there.  I  though 


free  speech  on  campus  were  won  in  the  Swties.  (but  I  guess  ^ull  ' 
acceptance  'hadn’t  worked  its  way  down  to  the  Richland  ad- ' 
ministration.” 

A  letter  from  .Miller,  who  is  currently  in  New  York  working  on 
a  National  Lampoon  movie  bi).sed  on  his  fraternity  stories,  is 
printed  in  the  editorial  section  of  this  issue  of  The  Chart. 


CONSTRUCTION  BEGAN  LAST  MONTH  on  the  new  educaUonal  Psychology  ^ding  due  for  completion  later  this  veal^ 
building  wdl  ix  located  on  the  southeast  side  of  campus  with  student  pariting  provided  directly  across  the  exit  to  Duqu^e  Road 
and  in  front  ot  uon  Stadium,  ( Artist’s  conception  by  Allgeier  Martin  &  Associates  j 


It  5  all  in  the  spirit  of  giving- -but  to  themselves 


By  STEVE  HOLMES 
Chart.Staff  Reporter 

‘Tis  better  to  give  than  receive,  and  during  this  holiday 
season,  shoplifters  are  expected  to  give  themselves  quite  a  bit. 

During  the  period  from  1970  to  1975,  the  shoplifting  rate  soared 
by  73  per  cent,  according  to  figures  released  in  August  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  And,  despite  the 
modem  detection  methods  employed  by  stores,  the  Commerce 
Department  estimates  that  35  of  every  36  shoplifters  elude  cap- 
Jure.  Various  sources  estimate  losses  due  to  shoplifting  at  bet¬ 
ween  $2  billion  and  $5  billion  per  year  ( 2-3  per  cent  of  sales ) . 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that,  according  to  Patrolman  Robert 
Stout  of  the  Joplin  Police  Department,  many  of  those  adults 
caught  stealing  have  enough  money  with  them  to  pay  “three  or 
four  toes  over  what  they  stole.”  In  fact,  inability  to  pay  is 
rarely  a  factor  in  shoplifting. 

Juveniles  will  steal  as  a  dare  or  just  for  the  thrill  of  it.  “The 
kids  are  turned  loose  at,  say,  the  Mall  for  a  day  as  a  sort  of  a 
babysitting  service.  They  go  see  a  movie  and  play  pinball  for  a 
while,  but  they’ve  still  got  a  couple  of  hours  to  kiU,”  said  Sgt. 
Roger  Pennel  of  the  JPD.  Agreed  Stout,  “I  think  that  it’s  the 
idea  that  they  got  away  with  it  in  the  past.  They  think,  ‘Why  pay 
if  we  can  get  it  for  free’,  and  enter  into  the  act  with  the  thought 
‘Why  should  we  get  caught?  We  got  away  with  it  before.’  And  if 
its  just  one  or  two  items,  the  juvenile  can  say,  ‘Why  can’t  I  just 
stuff  it  under  my  shirt  and  walk  out” 

Juvenile  offenders  represent  the  majority  of  shoplifters.  Alton 
Laws,  manager  of  J.C.  Penneys,  said  that  the  juvenile  shoplif¬ 
ters  are  getting  younger  in  age.  “It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago 
that  the  young  shoplifters  were  in  the  18  to  21  age  group,”  said 
Laws.  “But  the  age  group  has  been  steadily  declining  to  where 
the  11  to  13  year  olds  represent  the  larger  percentage.”  Girl 
shoplifters  far  outnumber  the  boys.  Juvenile  shoplifters  nor¬ 
mally  pilfer  smaller,  less  expensive  items  such  as  records, 
jewelry,  sunglasses,  cosmetics,  and  sports  items.  Law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  are  quite  concerned  that  shoplifting  may 


serve  as  a  “steppingstone”  to  more  major  offenses. 

PROFESSIONAL  SHOPLIFTERS  are  in  the  minority,  but 
they  are  the  ones  who  most  worry  the  police  and  merchants 
because  the  pros  go  after  the  higher  priced  items  (especially 
clothing).  The  combined  monetary  value  of  the  professionals’ 
take  is  more  than  that  of  the  more  numerous  amateurs. 
Professionals  (called  “boosters")  usually  have  no  other  em¬ 
ployment  oesides  shoplifting,  and  tend  to  be  attracted  to  the 
larger  shopping  centers.  Normally,  the  professional  will  work 
with  a  “fence”,  who  buys  the  stolen  merchandise  to  resell.  While 
some  professionals  work  alone,  many  of  them  form  small 
groups  and  work  together.  Either  way,  the  professional  is  much 
harder  to  detect  and  capture  than  is  the  amateur.  “The  problem 
that  the  merchants  are  reaUy  plagued  with  is  the  professional,” 
said  J.  Paul  Latture,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Joplin 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  “The  merchants  get  tapped  and  then 


the  professionals  go  across  the  state  line  and  head  into 
Oklahoma  or  Kansas.  Extradition  and  prosecution  for  a 
relatively  minor  offense  are  complicated."  Some  professionals 
are  “headquartered”  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  operation 
point,  and  may  still  live  far  from  the  headquarters. 

“Average  shoppers”  wiU  steal  to  stretch  the  budget;  drug  ad¬ 
dicts  steal  to  support  their  habit.  Kleptomamacs  have  a 
psychological  compulsion  to  steal.  The  item  stolen  is  of  small 
importance.  Kleptomaniacs  who  compnse  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
shoplifters,  have  unusual  and  irrational  reasons  for  stealing. 
Two  of  the  reasons  mentioned  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  are  “the  symbolic  fulfillment  of  a  need  for 
sexual  gratification”  and  “a  desire  to  be  caught  and  punished  to 
alleviate  unconscious  guilt. '  ’ 

Surprisingly,  thefts  by  store  employees  account  for  well  over 
half  of  all  shoplifting  thefts.  One  local  retailer  estimated  that  at 
continued  on  page  2) 


‘Chart’to  cover  inauguration. 
$1,000  gift  to  aid  plans  ' 


Senior  physics  major  gets  appointment 
to  do  research  at  Argonne  Laboratory 


Miller  has  been  offered  an  ap- 

phy»ca major S^IM^  Undergraduate 

«*  partiapant  in  tt»Sp^  10  through  Apnl 
Rttearch  PartidpaUon  laboratory,  which  is 

Natioial  research 

just  outside  Chicago,  to  ‘**  .^DevelopmentAd- 
,^^oftheUSEn^R*^^,y  ^  Chicago. 

and  to  chosen  fnxnacro^ 

one  of  approximately  50  rtujnto  ^ 

AppolntroenU  were  itudenU  ex- 

paat  school  records,  and 


..why  they  wanted  to  take  part 
I «  not  «ife  exacUy  which  area  of  ^  "  ,ald 

2'S-  the  Ars««  u.  to  . 


^  *lftn 


.^rtieovironroent  with  an  Argoon^  ^  ^  actlvitle*  »• 
J^toter.  Stodeots’ tune  ma)^  laboratory  ex- 

w-mtoars.  and 


Miller  will  be  doing  microwave  discharge  for  plasma  gun 
refueling  of  Tokamak  experimental  power  reactors.  A  Tokamak 
reactor  is  a  nuclear  fusion"! thermonuclear)  reactor  and  derives 
its  energy  from  the  same  type  of  process  that  occurs  in  the  sun. 
A  fusion  reactor  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  nuclear  fission 
reactors  that  are  in  use  today.  When  all  of  the  experimental 
problems  are  solved,  fusion  reactors  may  offer  the  world  a 
clean,  safe.  radiaUon-free,  and  almost  limitless  supply  of 
energy  for  the  future. 

“When  we  sent  in  our  applications  we  had  a  choice  of  three  or 
four  different  areas  of  research  we  would  like  to  work  in  but  the 
Tokamak  experiment  really  wasn’t  one  of  my  choices.  Its  going 
to  be  a  learning  experience  on  my  part,"  said  Miller. 

Miller  plans  to  go  to  graduate  school  after  completing  the 
program  at  Argonne.  “rve  sent  in  appllcaUons  to  five  or  six 
colleges  but  don’t  know  for  sure  which  one  I'll  go  to.  I  plan  to  get 
my  doctor’s  degree  in  physics  and,  after  that,  do  some  kind  of 
pbytoca  research.” 


A  team  of  four  Chart  reporters  will  go  to  Washington,  D.C. 
next  month  to  cover  the  inauguration  of  President-elect  Jimmy 
Carter.  The  trip,  part  of  an  enlarging  program  of  Chart  news 
coverage  and  journalism  department  activities,  will  be  financed 
in  part  by  a  $1,000  gift  to  The  Chart  and  in  part  by  students  them¬ 
selves. 

The  gift,  from  a  retired  Joplin  businessman  and  his  wife,  was 
made  to  The  Chart  expres^y  for  the  purpose  of  travel  ex¬ 
penditures  and  specificaUy  for  the  Washington  trip,  with  the 
proviso  that  part  of  the  funds  could  be  used,  is  desired,  for  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  couple,  who  read  The  Chart  regularly,  asked  that  the  gift 
be  used  to  “continue  the  outstanding  work  of  the  newspaper.” 

When  a  team  of  Chart  reporters  went  to  I.as  Vegas  recenUy  to 
cover  Lion  football  action  there  and  financed  the  trip  them¬ 
selves.  the  couple  expressed  the  desire  to  help  in  a  similar  type 
of  trip.  Discussion  of  the  possibility  of  sending  a  team  to 
Washington  for  the  inauguraUon  prompted  them  to  make  the 
gift. 

In  deciding  how  to  use  the  gift.  Chart  editors  felt  that  not  all  of 
the  money  should  be  used  to  finance  travel  to  Washington. 
Therefore,  only  one  student  trip  will  be  fianced  completely  from 
the  funds,  and  assistance  will  be  given  others,  leaving  one-half 
of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

STUDENT  SENATOR  GAIL  STEWART  IN  last  week’s  Senate 
meeting  called  for  an  invesUgation  of  the  Chart’s  use  of  the  fun¬ 
ds.  although  at  that  time  the  funds  had  not  been  formaUy  ac¬ 
cepted.  official  decision  on  their  usage  had  not  been  made,  and 
no  announcement  had  been  made  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
gift.  Steward  did  not  indicate  the  source  of  her  misinformation. 

Making  the  Washington  trip  will  be  Tim  Dry,  Liz  DeMerice. 
Steve  Smith,  and  Kurt  Parsons.  They  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  staff  positions  (they  occupy  the  lop  four  posiUons  on  the 
staff),  and  on  their  seniority  with  the  staff  (all  have  been  with 


three  or  four  years). 

Washington  for  three  days  of  inaugural 
W  M  S™th.  and  Parens,  accompanied  by  Richard 

professor  of  journalism  and  adviser  to  the 
eotoJTrfS’’  ^  assignment  before 

proximatel^Ij  dayT  wUI  be  gone 

madiHn  ^  Washington  portion  of  the  trip  are  being 

delegation^*^^^*^  'rtth  members  of  the  Missouri  congressional 
ttakhavp  Congressman  Gen  Taylor.  Pre.ss  creden- 

the  inaue  gaining  entrance  to  all  major  events  of 

parade  including  the  swearing-in  ceremonies,  the 

activiti^  in  congressional  receptions  Other 

In  New  Y  are  currently  being  arranged, 

of  some  members  are  arranging  coverage  of  stories 

Accori^*^'^  interest  to  Chart  readers, 
nature  are^  expenences  of  j  sinular 

Southern  win  k  planned  so  that  joumaLsm  students  at 
events  in  nT  opportunities  to  cover  more  national  new  , 
mpetition  with  professional  journalists 

•  •  •  an  experiment 

toboral^  ^  editior  of  the  Chart  for  this  semester.  As  a 
Southern  thr^^*"‘  ^  students  of  joumalLsm  at  Missouri 

mal  tabloid  ^  ^ 

y  readership,  several  editions  of  Me  Chart  U» 

have  been  .1.“’  hed=i^r>  iuniLs  ur 

issue.  “"swe  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  prii^lper 

The  Chart  is  distributed  to  14  buildingsim 
Qucstiol*’'^'^  facilitate  its  distribution  to  the  campus 
office  ^^niing  The  Qiart  should  be  dirtied  to  iimri 

®«n>117ofHeamesHall. 


Mail  orders  can  prove  frustrating 


xr»T^'  TV  irivic  j  ^  TV 

*1  f*w  V-.-  fr,^rt^  5^’rvditBf  ^  * 

^  Uk--  •'  ^  *s  ■’2^^'  •-*¥ 

’ V niiill  -  ■* 

ti  #<Tw<htrt^  o*  twai  ***  '"as 

ilHTi 

U IV c»es  sVrfii*:  zrml,  *R>fc^ 
jnnr»tii¥  V  fn'iV'TTTw  cif»s  ■^-V’?  V?«  prfwnra  by  tV 
Vt'swi  ATJ^iTTir.  \«*rs  to  Mp  jv.  *nvw  m^U 

{vAcr  TTi;.^rrv^  '  V-.SJn»S- 

"ix  'AH  ny<d  IV  tr's  hVI  I  Ov.H»ght  jt 

■  ,Ti;  k-  N  .  ^'''  !•  tV  [Vpartmont  o( 

v^^rv'-  k  ^  nNt  i.i  ra  sV  bad  orxJfoM 

iv-  'i  unusually  smai: 

I,x  .  .=  >*  ^ 
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\AH  IX>  H  AN  K  SOMK  rROTT-^t'TlON  by  laiv  in  mail  order  con- 
vvms  A  rei>enUy  enaoteil  Fetleral  TraV  Commission  nile  should 
ntake  most  ci'mipanies  more  prvwipt  in  respi'ndin^  to  orders.  The 
rule  requires  iMmpanies  to  fill  an  order  within  30  days  unless  a 
specific  dnH'  is  stated  in  the  offer  which  may  be  more  than  30 
days  TV  company  must  mitify  the  customer  if  there  will  be  a 
delay  in  deliwry  and,  for  furtVr  delays,  must  Rive  customers  the 
option  to  cancel, 

TV  nile  exclmies  photo  fini.shinR  busine.sses.  maRazines  and 
olVr  senaLs  ( except  for  the  first  is,sue),  .seeds  and  RrowinR  plants 
and  orders  made  on  a  oollect-on-delivery  basis. 

If  ,u>u  hax'cn't  received  an  order  after  a  reasonable  time,  write 
to  iV  company.  Tell  them  what  you  ordered  and  when  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  you  are  aware  of  the  FTC  rcRulation.  Request  that  the 
order  he  shipped  immediately  or  your  money  refund^. 

If  that  letter  doesn't  produce  results,  request  in  writinR  the  help 
of  the  Direct  Mail  AdvertisinR  Association,  6  E^st  43rd  Street, 
New  y  ork.  Now  York  10017,  or  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  in  the 
rcRion  where  the  firm  is  located.  To  determine  the  appropriate  of¬ 
fice.  contact  your  local  post  office. 

.As  soon  as  your  order  arrives,  examine  the  contents  to  make 
sure  it  is  the  correct  item.  As  you  do  this,  check  for  damage.  If 
there  is  damage  and  the  package  is  insured,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  local  post  office.  If  the  package  is  not  insured,  send  it  back  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  company  following  instructions  for  returning 
merchandise  and  include  a  letter  explaining  what  you  want  the 


.SOMKFmM-SMAVTKVTOMAKEA^ 

pay  for  mcrchnndi.se  they  ^  ^  pay  for  or  return 

should  V  aware  that  y®“  ,  nporganization  Act  makes  it 

unonlered  merchandise.  The  P  previously 

illegal  to  send  merchandise  to  anyone 

requested  it.  The  only  ..  mailed  by  charitable 

marked  as  such  and  ‘"f 
organizaUons  asking  for  contnbuUons  If  you  receiv 
tv  mail  you  didn’t  order,  take  it  as  a  ^ 

However,  V  sure  to  check  the  address  ^ 
delivered  to  you  by  mistake.  If  '"tended  ^  ij^gred  to  the 

Vek  into  the  mail  with  a  note  explaining  it  was  deiiverea 

wrong  address. 


Finally,  ba  eapadally  cauUoua  of  offora  f ^ 
that  sound  too  good  to  be  true; 

Christmas  season  last  year  some  Missoun 
“gift  checks”  for  $200  applicable  toward  a  sewing  machine  ad 
vertised  to  have  a  “comparable  value”  of  $300. 


To  receive  the  sewing  machine,  the  person  needed  o^y  to  ®n- 
dolL  Se  check  and  return  it  alone  with  $100.  The  Departmen  of 
Consumer  Affairs  discovered  that  the  sewing  machine  was  pur- 
chaseTat  lolesale  for  less  than  $70  and  was  apparently  o  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  thereby  making  the  $200  “gift”  check  a  worthless 

'‘tocJmmon  sense  when  you  shop  by  mail  -  it  will  help  you 
have  a  happier  Christmas. 


THE  BRONZE  ACHIEVEMENT  award  went  to  P 
Lt.  Jennifer  Allen  for  her  duties  as  execuV 
Southern’s  Army  ROTC  unit  this  year.  The 
presented  by  Captain  Guy  Thomas  and  P-R  Caotain  r  ^ 
sh.  (Chart  Photo  by  Ed  Brown.) 


_  T  ^  .  con^D^r.t  is  ncn-detivciy  of  an 

—  .1  hrs-'  ::  r.fts  not  necei'^ed  in  time  for 
*.<  amwxi  kng  before  the  mer- 
jBi  *  taV  thi:  before  the  crib  that  had  been  or- 


Southern  students  employed  by  college 


•V  liffifr— -T  are  cAen  the  cause  of  such  fbol-ups.  To 
::  :!  isap^untment.  follow  tV  directions  wVn 
^  Ife  cefe  -u-ni.  Make  certain  the  address  where  the  or- 
-  hr  <s^  e  and  cartains  tV  ZIP  code.  Never  send 
Ins;e*dL  use  a  check  or  tnooey  order  so  you 
-  5v  .  -  7  • ent  Atake  a  copy  of  the  order  or 


By  PETE  BROGLIO 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Some  120  Southern  students  are  a  part  of  the  college’s  work 
study  program,  while  slightly  fewer,  110,  are  involved  in  the 
student  help  program,  according  to  James  Gilbert,  director  of 
aids  and  finances. 

Work  study  was  designed  to  get  financial  assistance  to  students 
who  have  demonstrated  a  need  for  additional  funds  to  help  com¬ 
plete  their  college  education.  This  program  is  80  per  cent 
federally  funded.  The  remainder  is  supplied  from  the  school’s 
operating  expenses. 

Student  help  is  a  system  designed  to  assist  each  department  in 
performing  its  clerical  duties.  Each  department  is  allowed  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  to  hire  student  help  every  time  the  budget 
is  figured. 


PERSONS  WHO  ARE  a  part  of  either  program  generally  do 
secretarial  work.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  these  people  are 
women.  Remaining  areas  where  students  may  work  include  the 
athletic  department,  library  and  campus  maintenance. 

The  Work  Study  Program  is  an  assistance  program  and  student 
help  is  the  college  hiring  students  to  supply  secretarial  work  for 
each  department.  This  eliminates  the  need  to  hire  and  pay  a  large 
number  of  secretaries,  thereby  reducing  the  school’s  operatiag 
costs.  '  \ 

These  two  types  of  programs  are  common  among  college  cam¬ 
puses  across  the  nation. 


STUDENTS  ARE  ALLOWEDto  work  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
hours  a  week.  Most  students  take  advantage  of  all  fifteen  hours 
available  to  them. 

Work  study  pays  $2.20  per  hour.  This  is  to  be  raised  to  $2.30  per 
hour  January  1.  Student  help  pays  $1.90  per  hour.  This  difference 
exists  because  work  study  is,  in  part,  federally  funded  and 
minimum  wage  must  be  paid.  Student  help  is  funded  by  the  school 
itself. 

There  is  friction  between  participants  of  work  study  and 
student  help  programs.  Each  person  performs  nearly  identical 
tasks;  yet  pay  is  dependent  on  which  program  writes  the  check. 

Most  administrators  recognize  the  inconsistencies;  yet  they  are 
faced  with  a  narrowing  budget  to  cover  expanding  costs.  This 
year’s  budget  was  set  up  to  pay  student  help  $1.90  per  hour.  Dr. 
Paul  Shipman  was  unavailable  for  conunent  as  to  whether  this 
policy  would  be  changed  in  the  future. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, which  are  under  the  Fair  Labor 
dards  Act,  do  not  have  to  pay  minimum  wage.  “But,  I  ^i/ 

85  per  cent  of  schools  statewide  stick  to  minimum  wageS 
said.  ’  ^ 

Gil  Vrt  said  Vth  these  programs  causes  a  lot  of  adniiniit«i 
work  and  problems.  Many  people  leave  to  find  better  pay^ 
hours.  Each  case  is  evaluated  individually,  and  when  there^  t 
high  turnover  it  means  a  mountain  of  paper  work. 


“This  is  (work  study)  one  of  the  most  successful  assists  jndi 
programs,  the  government  has  going.  It  is  well  ac^  , 
Congress  and  is  free  from  abuses”,  Gilbert  stated. 


Jim  Allman,  an  employee  of  the  student  help  program  saidiii, 
“It  is  a  good  job.  I  work  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  weetiy 


just  fits  very  nicely.  I  wish  we  got  more  than  $1.90  an  hoiir;h  care 

fKof’c  nnf  f/\/\  KiiT  on  icciio  fnr  mA  onvrm<kir  t  al*  i  .  _ 


that’s  not  too  big  an  issue  for  me  anyway  because  I  thukli 
derstand  the  difference  between  the  programs”, 


Students  receive  scholarships 


Almost  $100,000  in  scholarships  has  been  awardee^  to  710 
students  at  Southern  this  semester. 

There  are  three  types  of  scholarships:  Presidents  and  Regen¬ 
ts,  Patrons,  and  Performing  Arts  and  Awards. 

The  President’s  scholarships  are  presented  to  the  first  and 
second  ranking  students  in  Jasper  County  high  schools.  Sixteen 
.students  receive  this  award,  which  compiled  totals  $1,770. 

More  students  i  eceive  the  Regents’s  scholarships  than  any 
others.  Approximately  280  students  divide  almost  $30,000  in 
awards.  Presentation  is  based  on  A  C  T  scores  and  to  Junior 
college  transfers  based  on  college  hours  and  G  P  A. 

Over  200  Patron  scholarships  are  available.  These  are  from 
various  businesses,  organizations  and  individuals.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  are  KODE-TV,  Dr.  J.  R.  Kuhn,  Jr.,  Northpark  Lions  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Memorial. 


Recipients  are,, chosen  by  a  school  committee corogosed^ 
faculty,  admimstrative  staff  and  representatives  of  theStuda 
Senate. 

Departmental  awards  are  presented  to  those  individali 
demonstrating  high  potential  in  specific  areas. 

Athletic  scholarships  are  given,  totaling  over  $40,000.  Ma 
than  half  of  these  are  football  scholarships,  whichgotoaboati 
students.  Basketball  comes  in  a  distant  second  with  $6,620  gin( 
to  14  recipients.  Other  awards  include  women’s  athletics,  Irai 
and  baseball. 

Approximately  $4,750  in  band  scholarships  go  to  76  studet 
Awards  are  also  presented  for  orchestra,  speech,  math,(lraiia, 
Crossroads  and  The  Chart  totaling  around  $1,350. 

Those  interested  in  applying  for  scholarships  should  caiM 
Kreta  Cable,  Aids  and  Awards  Counselor,  or  department beadi 


Toy  trains  ,an  interesting  hobby 


^  subject  of  much  discussion  by  the  administration  in  recent  months.  The 
p  ,.  .  requested  a  revenue  to  fund  an  extensive  addition  for  the  college  union.  (Chart  photo  by  Ed 


By  STEVE  HOLMES 

Even  before  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  forged 
the  first  transcontenental  railroad  back  in  1869,  toy  trains  were 
firmly  entrenched  as  a  hobby.  And  since  then,  toy  trains  busily 
circling  the  Christmas  tree  have  become  a  traditional  part  of  the 
holiday  season.  “I  jonel”  and  “American  Flyer”  are  names  that 
will  for  many  people  recall  memories  of  tinplate  trains  and 
Christmases  long  ago. 

The  official  name  for  the  hobby  is  “model  railroading”,  and 
most  of  today’s  model  railroad  are  anything  but  toys.  Each 
“railroader”  has  some  kind  of  “layout”,  but  some  modelers  who 
can  afford  the  space  devote  an  entire  room  to  their  “railroad 
empire”. 

Model  railorad  accessories  can  be  purchased  in  several  scales 
or  sizes.  The  HO  gauge  (by  far  the  most  popular)  is  one  eighty- 
seventh  of  the  size  of  the  real  thing.  The  largest  of  the  popular 
gauges  is  the  0  gauge,  and  is  one  forty-eighth  of  the  size  of 
prototype.  N  gauge  has  just  come  on  to  the  market  in  the  last 


few  years,  and  at  a  scale  of  one  to  one  hundred  twenty  i 
designed  for  those  with  little  space  for  an  empire. 

All  sorts  of  miniature  assessories  can  be  obtained  lof 
model  railroad.  Anything  from  stoplights  to  farm  aninals' 
plasUc  models  of  Colonel  Sanders’  Kentucky  Fried  Chickened 
be  bought  at  the  hobby  stores.  Several  hundred  different lyp®' 
“rolling  stock”  are  available;  the  model  locomotives  (pf>^ 
detailed  right  down  to  the  same  number  and  color  *5*** 
prototype)  sell  for  a  variety  of  prices,  ranging  from  aboul^ 
a  small  “industrial  locomotive”  to  well  over  $600  foranO^ 
brass  locomotive. 


Holiday 
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season^ 


shopliften 


paradise 


I  continued  from  page  1 ) 

the  average  store,  5  per  cent  of  employees  are  caught  stealing, 
not  including  tho.se  who  are  not  detected).  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  rate  depends  on  the  aggressivene.ss  and  wat¬ 
chfulness  (or  lack  of  these)  of  the  department  management.  If 
the  management  watches  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
customers,  theft  from  within  the  ranks  Is  likely  to  decrease. 
Many  stores  are  combating  the  problem  by  requiring  a 
polygraph  test  before  the  hiring  of  a  prospective  employee. 

SlKiplifters  will  steal  most  anything,  the  average  price  of  a 
stolen  item  is  around  $33  and  from  anyplace.  Retail  outlets  and 
dis^.ount  stores  are  usually  thought  of  as  the  prime  targets  of  the 
thief.  However,  specialty  .stores  (such  as  jewelry  stores)  also 
.suffer,  a.s  do  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  even  hospitals. 
And  with  the  rising  price  of  groceries,  .supermarkets  are  suf¬ 
fering  an  increasing  number  of  shoplifters. 

The  “rip-</f”  operations  i;an  be  tremendotusly  clever. 
Fa^'kages  wiUi  “false  Ixittorns”  or  hinged  end  flaps  Icalled 
“Ixxister  lxjxc*s”)  are  frften  used.  Clothing  can  be  taken  into  the 
fitting  room  and  worn  out  of  the  sfore  under  regular  gamients  or 
hjIM  up  and  corx.ealed  in  a  purse  or  Ixig.  Occasionally,  a  per- 
vx)  will  conceal  rnercharxJise  in  a  large  Ixix  that  contains  an 
inexp^-usive  item,  arxJ  pay  for  only  the  original  item.  Some 
peifple  will  return  stolen  gwls  to  tlw  sbire  to  exchange  them  for 
a  refund  w  (After  riXTrchandisc,  claiming  to  have  “lost  the  sale.s 
slip  "  The  small  group  can  steal  by  distracling  the  clerk  while 
another  rm'mtxrr  heists  the  gwxls. 

IF  nfK  THIEF  CAN  BE  CKAri  Y,  so  can  Us*  merchants, 
HU/ren  fiave  reixxted  to  tfie  slarwJard  pn-cautlons  such  as  guar¬ 
ds.  detex-livifS,  an^l  warning  fs/sters.  Hut  many  establishments 
uUJiW'  xtx'h  elalxirate  devices  as  closed-circuit  TV  cameras, 
two-way  inlrrortt,  and  microwave  tags  which  s<*t  off  an  alann  if 
not  icnx/ved  lyy  tlie  ^  lerk  'iVre  are  problems:  tf»e  law  of  surv- 


customer’s  rights  (for  example,  it  is  unconstitutional  to  spy  on  a 

customer  in  the  fitting  room).  And  if  a  clerk  forgets  to  remove 
an  alarm-activating  tag  after  the  item  has  been  properly  pur¬ 
chased,  that  could  result  in  false  arrest  and  a  civil  suit,  besides 
the  negative  publicity. 

Other  measures  are  being  adopted  by  merchants.  Expensive 
items  such  as  coats  can  be  chained  to  the  racks.  A  New  York 
City  .store  has  retained  a  “reformed”  shoplifter  as  a  consultant; 
another  New  York  discounter  has  gone  to  the  extreme:  children 
under  15  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  store  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  adult.  Stores  are  training  their  personal  in  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  shoplifters.  "Last  spring,  we  had 
a  seminar  or  .session  involving  the  police  chief,  county 
prosecutor,  city  judge,  and  a  couple  of  the  leading  retailers  and 
invited  mo.st  of  the  retailers  in  town  according  to  Utture.  At 
that  meeting,  the  retailers  expressed  their  problems.  “The 
problem  is  not  particularly  one  of  apprehension.  The  problem  is 
that  after  the  person  is  captured,  he  is  fined  20  bucks  and  is  out 
on  the  .street  the  next  day.” 


Anyone  interested  in  the  hobby  need  not  invest  a  lotof 
in  the  development  of  an  empire.  Of  course,  those  whocf^ 
ford  it  wUl  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  an  elaborate'*-’^ 
However,  the  railroad  can  challenge  the  creative  inind.Kl«<* 
boxes,  tin  cans,  and  masking  tape  are  some  of  the 
that  modelers  have  used  in  creating  a  miniature  city. 
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handed  ;  a  state  statute  allows  store  employees  with  ‘  r- 

cause”  or  reasonable  grounds  to  detain  a  suspect 
vestigation.  Still,  stores  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  c*“ 
tention  to  a  possible  shoplifter  within  the  store  for  fear  th* 
person  is  innocent.  In  this  area,  most  shoplifted/! 
prehended  after  they  leave  the  store  (to  avoid  any 
retribution).  All  that  is  required  for  detention  is  the/*® 
steal.  As  long  as  there  is  probable  cause,  store  offie**® 
usuaUy  protected  from  civil  suits  by  the  accused. 

When  a  suspected  shoplifter  is  confronted  and  detained  « 
ployees.  the  store  calls  the  police  department.  Unless  j" 
cumstances  are  unusual,  according  to  Sgt.  Fennel,  no  F 
arrest  is  made.  A  summons  is  given  to  the  suspect,  and 
is  someUmes  confiscated  (or,  if  it  is  needed  in  * 
photograph  is  made). 

Shoplifting  can  be  tried  under  state  or  municipal  1"^' 
tried  as  a  violation  of  a  municipal  ordinance,  shoplifl^ 
found  guilty  of  petit  larceny  (most  peUt  larceny 
municipal  court  are  shoplifting  charges).  Pependii^ 
value  of  the  item(s)  allegedly  taken,  shoplifli"^  *^ 
misdemeanor  or  a  felony  in  state  court  (if  the  value  is 
the  charge  is  classified  as  a  misdemeanor).  Maxima 
under  a  municipal  ordinance  Is  100  days  in  jail  | 
(jail  time  rarely  exceeds  a  few  days,  but  judges  are 
impase  stlffer  sentences).  Stores  and  police 
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MorclanU  believe  that  a  touKh  public  ImaBe  Is  an  essential 
deterrent  to  the  prospective  shoplifter,  and  n,any  stores  have 
launch^  publicity  campaign.,  to  project  that  Image  As  ex- 
presse.1  by  Uws:  “If  the  shoplifters  know  that  Uie  store  u 
lough,  theyil  leuve  It  olone.  Ifs  quIU-  obvious  that  w  ^ 
progrnnu.  In  the  »<-hool,  that  have  the  approval  of  the  judges 
the  business  .  ominunlty.  We  need  n  program  of  111, m  aUd 
sfs-akers  Uiat  can  tour  the  schools  and  edueaU-  young  iwonie  on 
he  law.  We  can  tell  them  that  shoplifting  1,  against  thl  luw  and 
how  a  shoplifting  eonvIeUon  can  all, el  their  futur,"  life  ».n 

poyn,,.,,t,..U/'.SMIIUngal«oha»  another  ,let;^^^^^ 

lllglMT  prices  (un  cstinuiU*<l  $150  tier  yeur  rx‘r  fomiiv  i 
shoplifling).  '  to 


professionnl  shoplifters  in  sUitc  court,  where 
shcr  (not  more  than  $1000  fine  and-or  not  more  L“ 
the  county  jail).  In  addition,  after  three  prior  shif^^ 
fourth  state  offense  can  be  tried  as  a  felony, 
value  of  the  item. 


Some  judges  will  be  stricter  than  others  in  »olu«>^ 


hT(>KEIH'.ILS()NNELIH>N(n' HAVE  to  nimbi . 


mil  uv  aiutil.T  IIUUI  Vliivi.r 

hut  much  depends  on  the  offender’s  previous  ret 
of  14  piHiple  are  arrested  each  month  in  JopH"  f" 
shoplifting.  The  Deceiiibt'r  toUil  will  be  higher. 


Th#tl»rt.Frktay.l>«>  17,1I7I 


°«ers  special 


W>  »^AT»n,sK\KKrM 

*  ..  vh«-  Intt.v'_ V«(Mm 
^ ‘W  thf 

'  «r>r  r^irrcoH)'  IJO  j<vkV^u'*^  '•'i' 

. :  All  i\v^  I  ‘n  th»» 

^  l\>n  vw 

'- :  “.vr> 

^  V  Pfy-Uw  »v.e  ^ 


l<<»«llMli»r  lVr«t«r  i,  .  1 ,'  * “l  nroiir»m«. 

t-vur^h  for  lostln^  \Am\ 

tN>  n>i\NU'  •!«"'  *0 

*>H*  h«\T  hwlThliYlt'k^i”***  «''«a'iivv.  This  is  hir  iww  (rfflceni 
TtV'  «[»  u^ki  1 , '  "“  ''''('"'''''monl  aiionoU'S  In  thn  nrea, 

"'luunTilIS  iS 'T“  ““  '” 

•^'•vVmivv  h*s  j\ust  onikHl. 


programs 


JH'ookor,  Tho  eighth  roorult 


^vprvVnT'  -  *,k^v«hv  « 

- '  »  pr;-v.iia.v 

-  '  ‘>>rt  ^  .i.vArv 


Uw 


J»o^»rhn'H'!i!«i-™'^'  "  Jimmy  Williams, 

Sim  nTll^r  „*  ?; '™"  '"SSO.  Terry  anri 
Simrlm  Mh  haw  B  S  's  trrm  Nortlmasl  Missouri  Stale  Unlvori 


.  lOO  complete  EMT 


R>  KATHY  SKNKKEK 

V  ,vv4 *nd  •  luOf  xejirs  rvOk'^  . 

;ura-%Nth^  *nd  Fiiwryw,, 

iNx*  partK'ifsatos  are  »n\buU«x>e  att«a.nK 
^vsmtal  envfrv^encj-  rown  personnS' 

-  t  f  ^  ‘t  ow. 

^~ithe^>„..t>ecause.snr.ta>d^^ 

‘  ohanM)ioi«h,p 

^  nf<«v«e  (kv>ppehl  in  ttje  ring  -  apparently  dead 

giN'ing  him  closed 


program 

^^U'nts  They  can  take  a  person  out  through  the  top  of  a  car  in 
*U>ut  a  ndnute  and  a  half,  cutting  the  roof  off." 

^•RNING  the  VALl'E  OF  THE  course  to  those  other 
prcrfess\onall>'  training  students,  Seneker  stated,  “It  woud 
excellent  for  aivyone  who  is  going  to  be  working  around  heavy 
equipment  —  and  I  think  waching  and  taking  care  of  children.” 

t  nientioned  tht  probably  50  per  cent  of  those  participating  in 
«»^rograms  either  are  or  have  been  MSSC  students, 
ii  «<Wed.  if  a  person  in  this  areA  is  injured  or  becomes 
lU  a^  requires  emergency  medical  care,  there  is  a  90  per  cent 
probability  that  the  people  who  respond  and  take  care  of  them 
were  trained  at  MSSC.” 


all)  .  vSenekor  ha.s  a  U  S,  from  Central  Mlwourl  Stale  t:oIlcgc. 

Healde.H  their  work  with  tho  academy,  the  aUiff  nl.so  goes  out  to 
work  on  casi's  -  mostly  homicides.  They  go  to  the  crime  scenes 
and  a.>«lat  with  work  for  the  coroners  office,  Tliey  collect  eviden¬ 
ce  In  the  field  and  .s|a*n(l  quite  a  bit  of  time  te.stifying  In  court  as 
expert  wltne.H.ses, 

Some  students  al.io  participate  In  cxlra-curriciilar  work.  In 
the  Thomas  Hart  Renton  exhibit  here,  Southern  sltidenUi  worked 
as  security. 

Resides  training  facilities,  the  police  academy  also  houses  the 
regional  crime  lab.  Philip  R,  Whittle  Is  the  crime  lab  director. 
He  Is  a  criminalist,  or  forensic  scientist,  and  works  In  the  crime 
lab  in  the  mornings.  Melvyn  W.  Mo.sher  is  assistant  director.  He 
also  Is  a  criminalist  and  works  in  tho  lab  in  the  afternoons. 

"Although  th  crime  lab  Is  suppased  to  serve  this  area,"  said 
Seneker , '  'about  30  per  cent  of  their  work  Is  from  out  of  state  and 
a  great  deal  from  other  areas  of  Missouri." 

THE  Im\n  DOF>S  A  large  amount  of  analysis  for  police  depart¬ 
ments.  The  bigge.st  volume  is  drugs,  said  Seneker,  "and  we  do 
blood  analysis,  hairs  and  fibers,  tool  marks,  footprints,  finger 
prints  and  fire  arms  evidence." 

The  crime  lab  collected  hairs  and  made  plaster  casts  of  the 
footprints  of  the  Joplin  monster,  of  last  year’s  fame.  Some  of  the 
hairs  were  dog  hairs.  However,  while  the  press  conference  was 
being  held  with  the  Joplin  police  displaying  a  costume  repor¬ 
tedly  worn  by  local  youths,  personnel  from  the  crime  lab  were 
w'ith  the  sheriff’s  office  taking  another  set  of  plaster  casts  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  large  bear,  according  to  a  crime  lab 
authority. 

A  photo  lab,  operated  by  Bob  Terry,  is  also  a  part  of  the  crime 
lab.  Over  50,000  photographs  have  been  developed  for  area  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  past  three  years.  The  lab  does  ad¬ 
ditional  photo  work  for  the  yearbook,  training  aids,  college 
brochures  and  other  college-affiliated  groups. 

A  new  addition  to  the  Police  Academy  is  now  being  built. 
When  completed,  it  will  include  the  office  of  te  Dean  of 
Technoloev.  James  K.  Maupin,  and  a  shooting  range. 


SWEETHEARTS  OF  KAPPA  ALPHA  are  (left  to  right) 
kneeling,  Debbie  Simon,  Christi  Geer.  Standing,  Peggy 
Lierheiirier,  Jonie  Bennet.  Not  pictured:  Terri  Fogerson. 


wwf  thrw  MSSC-tramed  EMT's 
-k.^iirtiMssJige.  They  savvcl  his  life.' 


an  VSD  P.W-OIEDK'  TTtALNING  is  part  Sou««t,  s 

eoia'a  -.T:  c-kirrioulum. 

^  ^  T  prv>gram^  actually  the  first  part  of  paramedics.  It 
boors  « the  classrc^i  and  10  hours  of  obseising  in 
«  eoenseno  nvvns,  Ser^nt  Urry  Allison  of  the  Joplin 

teaches  naost  of  the  EMT, 

are  Kkucally  the  sanv  as  paramedics  except  that  thev 

to  administer  drugs  or  to  use  as  deep  of  coroBan^ 

techiucally  known  as  Mobile  Emergency 
Tedsrucians,  require  MO  hours,  part  of  which  is  spent 
Kxsntals.  Jud>'  Ballard,  director  of  nursii^  at  0^  Hill 
teaches  roost  of  the  prograna. 

I  ?ilI«NTS  a  ITESSFI-LLY  OIMPLETING  the  EMT  cour- 
.  ic  Nf  lk^eBsed  as  ambulance  attendants  und«-  Missouri  law 
re  iagibfe  to  wnte  the  Natiooal  Registry  Exam  for  EMT’s, 
t  »pcessfuiiy  completing  the  paraniedic's  course  are 
e  5J  ante  the  exam  fc-  paramedics  in  Missouri  and  Kan- 

lieclassroccn.  students  recei\-e  a  great  deal  of  practical  ex- 
t  T*ey  practice  \-anous  -skilU  including  learning  to 
ilxI  pressures. 

FK3*rtofttK  course,  they  have  to  go  to  a  swimming  pool  and 

:  ie  water,'  said  Seneker, '  They  must  put  the  -patient'* 
.^Mckhaarvi  as  though  he'd  broken  his  back.  They  have  te  do 
_  iaSewater.' 

isoiio  to  a  salvage  yard  and  cut  up  cars,  learning  how 
^  xract  p;  ?le  with  hydraulic  equipment  and  cutting  in- 


Tax  credit  for  elderly  possible  this  year 


By  DIANA  WEST 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

If  y  ou  re  a  senior  citizen  in  a  low-  or  middle-income  bracket, 
^  ^  chance  of  getting  the  new  -tax  credit  for  the  eldery” 

when  pr^ring  your  federal  income  tax  return  for  1976.  It 
replaces  the  "retirement  income  credit"  for  all  taxpayers  65  or 
over.  The  new  credit  can  be  as  much  as  $375  if  you’re  single  or  as 
high  as  $362.50  if  you're  married.  It  will  be  much  less  if  you’re  on 

social  security  or  railroad  retirement. 

To  get  this  credit,  you  must  use  the  long  form  1  WO  and.  except 
in  rare  situations,  you  must  file  a  joint  return  if  you’re  married. 
You  won  t  quabfv  this  year  unless  you  or  your  wife,  or  both,  are 
65  or  older  by  December  31. 

Through  this  new  credit  working  men  and  women  et  a  break  at 
last.  Earnings  now  qualify  for  the  eldery  credit  on  an  equal 
footing  with  retirement  income. 

It  will  be  relatively  easy  to  fill  out  the  small  form  that  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  will  provide  for  computii^  your  elderly 
credit  Start  by  writing  in  the  maximum  amount  on  which  the 
credit  can  be  figured.  This  is  called  the  "initial  amount."  It’s 
$2500  for  a  single  person,  $2500  for  a  married  couple  filing  jointly 
if  only  one  spouse  is  65  or  over,  and  $3,750  for  a  married  couple 
filing  jointly  if  husband  and  wife  are  both  65  or  older. 

MOST  TAXPAYERS  WILL  H.\VE  TO  YLAKE  one  or  two  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  intitial  amount.  First,  subtract  all  amounts 
received  as  a  pension  or  annuity  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Railroad  Retirements  Act,  or  as  a  pension  or  annuity  which 
is  otherwise  tax-exempt. 


Secondly,  subtract  half  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (AGI) 
above  $7,500  if  you’re  single,  or  above  $10,000  if  you’re  married 
and  filing  jointly.  The  final  step  is  to  compute  your  elderly 
credit.  This  is  15  per  cent  of  the  remainder. 

AGI 

Initial  AGI  Elimination  Maximum 
Credit 


Married  fil¬ 
ing  separat¬ 
ely 


1,875.00  5,000.00  8,750.00 


281.25 


Single  tax¬ 

Amount 

Limitation 

Level 

payers 
Married  fil¬ 
ing  jointly 
One  eligi¬ 

2.500.00 

7,500.00 

12,500.00 

ble  spouse 
Both  spo¬ 
uses  eUgibl- 

2,500.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

e 

3,750.00 

10,000.00 

17.500.0o 

Credit 

rating: 

EXAM- 

PLE:  Assume  that  a  husband,  age  65,  and  his  wife,  age  63, 
have  adjusted  gross  income  ( AGI)  of  $11,200.00  and  file 
a  joint  return.  The  husband  receives  social  security 
benefits  of  $1,400.00. 

Initial  amount 

Less:  Social  Security  benefits  1,400.00 
One  half  AGI  in  excess  of 
$10,000.00  600.00 
Balance  available  for  credit 
Maximum  allowable  credit  (15% 
of  $500.00  )  75.00 


2,500.00 


2,000.00 

500.00 


aid  procftdur#  established 


B  3)  the  increased  number  of  students  receiving  tuanciai 
I  procedure  has  been  set  up,  acconkag  to  Sidney  S. 
s.  College  Controller. 

!>=*  registratioo.  persocoel  at  the  Financial  Aid  table  will 
e  ah  fees  and  expenses,  providing  the  Cadent’s  aid  package 
le  auQgfa  to  cdw  the  waiver.  If  a  student  has  extra  fimds 


coining,  he  should  complete  all  paper  work  at  the  Financial  Aid 
table.  The  balance  will  be  available  from  9  a jn.  to  4  ojn.  Feb.  11 
in  the  College  Business  Office,  M-208. 

All  financial  aid  is  contingent  upon  allocation  and  receipt  of  fun¬ 
ds  from  the  Government  and  the  receiving  of  awards  is  subject  to 
the  student  qualifying  for  the  award  second  semester. 


ByMAXMcCOY 
Chan  Staff  Reporter 

Seven  years  will  pass  before  notations  of  repossessions  and 
slow  payments  will  come  off  of  a  credit  record.  Experts  agree 
that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  a  household’s  take  home  pay 
should  be  commiled  to  installment  payments. 

"It’s  easy  for  a  young  person  to  look  at  what  Mom  and  Dad  has 
and  get  greedy.”  said  Ervin  E.  Qa3rton,  vice-president  for  the 
Missouri  Consumer  Credit  Association,  and  loan  officer  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Joplin.  "We  try  to  provide  a  little  coun¬ 
seling  service  along  with  the  loans .  ’  ’ 

•'Some  organizations  do  not  even  give  credit  cards  to  college 
students,”  said  Clayton.  "The  problem  with  getting  credit  for  a 
young  person  is  that  often  they  have  no  credit.  ’  ’ 


try  important 

Formerly,  a  person  had  to  be  21  in  Missouri  before  he  could 
get  credit  on  his  own.  This  has  recently  been  changed  to  lower 
the  age  to  18.  "The  secret  to  building  credit  is  to  start  in  high 
school,"  Clayton  said  at  one  point,  “and  have  a  parent  co-sign  a 
loan  in  the  name  of  the  son  or  daughter.  This  will  bdld  credit 
and  goodwill.” 

IF  A  YOL'NG  PERSON  HAS  F.YILED  to  build  any  credit,  part 
of  the  things  a  lending  institution  will  look  at  is  the  three  Cs: 
collateral,  character,  and  capability. 

“If  a  person  is  willing  and  able,  we’d  like  to  take  a  chance  on 
them,”  added  Clayton.  "Often  you  have  to  start  with  a  small 
amount.  Of  course,  we  couldn  t  make  a  loan  to  a  person  that  was 
knowingly  pushing  dope,  or  to  a  person  who  had  no  source  of  in¬ 
come.” 


14- A  means  Christmas  happiness 


By  BETH  ANN  WILSON 

Box  14-A  means  Christinas  time  happiness  for  needy  Indian 
families  in  the  four  state  area. 

Christmas  is  the  high  point  of  a  year’s  effort  by  the  project  to 
provide  clothing,  food,  toys  and  emergency  aid  to  the  families. 
The  project  helps  families  who  have  had  burnouts,  need  school 
shoes,  and  clothes  afor  the  children,  need  bedding  or  other  items 
throughout  the  year.  December  23  is  delivery  day  for  boxes  of 
Christmas  food  for  Indian  families  who  might  otherwise  go 
without  the  traditional  Christmas  fare. 

BOX  14-A  ORGINATED  IN  1950  when  two  Indian  girls  came 
into  a  gift  shop  operated  by  the  founder  of  Box  14-A,  RoMere 
Martin.  It  was  graduation  night  but  the  girls  told  her  they  could 
not  go  because  they  had  no  formals  to  wear.  Struck  by  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  her  people  and  remembering  the  days  as  an  orphaned  child 
growing  up  at  Haskell  Indian  Institute  she  was  receptive  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  Indian  girls.  She  made  an  appeal  to  area 
peoole  through  the  Joplin  Globe  for  formals  so  the  girls  who 
could  not  afford  them  could  have  dresses  for  graduation. 

Mrs.  Martin  said,  “The  response  was  tremendous  and  Box  14- 
A  received  dozens  of  formals.  We  kept  a  bank  of  them.  The  girls 
could  pick  out  a  formal,  alter  it  to  fit  and  return  it  after  wearing 
it  .so  others  could  use  iL” 

Soon  Martin  learned  of  a  greater  need  faced  by  her  people.  In 
1952.  Box  14-A  began  providing  Christmas  food  boxes  to  four 
families.  The  name  of  the  project  came  from  her  post  office  box 
in  Tiff  City,  Mo.  The  A  was  added  to  distinguish  personal  mail 
from  the  growing  volume  of  project  mail. 

NOW  IN  ITS  24th  YEAR  of  operating  with  all  volunteer  help 
and  on  donations  and  contributions  along.  Box  14-A  will  provide 


boxes  for  approximately  450  families.  Estimated  coat  for  tlie 
boxes  is  $7,000. 

Each  family  will  receive  two  big  boxes  of  food.  One  contains 
perishable  items  i  like  potatoes,  chicken,  eggs,  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables)  and  the  other  contains  staple  foods  (like  coffee. 
Sour,  dry  beans  and  sugar) . 

"Each  year  thergare  families  who  do  not  make  a  request  fw  a 
box.  These  families  are  usually  among  the  needles  too,  and  that 
presents  problems.  Some  of  the  neediest  families  hang  back 
bacause  of  pride.”  says  Martin.  "Sometimes  they  come  late  on 
delivery  day  hoping  there’s  enough  food  to  go  around  But 
sometimes  there  is  not.  We  like  to  think  we’ll  have  enocjh  tor 
everybody.” 

Martin  says,  “Contributions  of  money  may  be  mailed  to  Box 
14-A.  Tiff  City,  Mo.  (54868.  Cbntributioiis  of  desperately  needed 
foodstuffs,  along  with  toys,  may  be  delivered  to  Box  14-.A  in  Tiff 
City.” 

CONTRIBLTIONS  TO  THE  PROJECT  have  ranged  fr  ‘he 
past  from  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  donation  from  a  dv:*: 
organization  to  a  carefullv  wrapped  quarter  from  a  nursing 
home  patient. 

But  the  help  this  generosity  has  provided  for  the  Indian  people 
can  best  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  the  Cherokee  Hills  -f 
Oklahoma,  received  shortly  after  Christmas  a  few  years  a.ie  ay 
Box  14-A.  It  read  in  part,  “Thank  you  for  the  food  you  gave  as. 
We  are  very  glad,  Becau.^  we  didn’t  know  we  were  tr- 
have  anything  for  Christmas,  we  are  espedally  glad  to 
it  We  didn  t  have  anvthing  f.  cat  because  I’m  going  to  have  a 
baby  just  anytime  thi.c  month,  ond  [  got  .seven  children.” 

Box  14-A  tnily  provide.s  i> '  or .  re o  Indian  families. 


Stanley  receives  national  award 


a  satb  annual  high  school  speech  tournament  went  to  Okmulgee.  Okla.,  High 
Howard  Hiukon  accept?  the  trophy  from  Jeff  Jackson,  student  chairman. 


Dr.  Thomas  0.  Stanley.  Associate  Professor  Of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  received  the  1976  Robert  E.  Slaughter  Research 
Award  in  Business  and  Office  Education.  He  was  awarded  the 
honor  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention  in 
Houston  Texas,  on  December  7. 

Presented  by  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  the  award  is  for 
excellence  in  business  research  and  is  selected  from  a  com¬ 
petition  of  funded  research  projects  done  by  college,  social  or 
government  agencies  during  1975-76. 

Dr.  Stanley,  a  recognized  authority  on  consumer  testing,  won 
the  award  for  his  “Test  Of  Consumer  Competencies”.  The  test. 


pu^sh^  by  Scholastic  Testing  Services,  is  now  used  by  schools 
^  students’  and  others 

ow  edge  in  consumer  areas  such  as  insurance,  food,  clothing, 

health,  investments,  etc. 

An  engraved  certificate  and  a  $1,000  check  were  given  to 
y  during  the  ceremonies  Tuesdav  morning  at  the  Albert 

Thomas  Convention  Center. 

Missoun  Western  in  SL  Joseph,  Dr.  Starwiy 
residence  in  August.  He  has  a  Master  of  ScieBoe 
egree  from  Southern  Illinois  University  and  a  Doctor  of 
uca  on  degree  from  Northern  Illinois  Universitj. 
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Study  methods  outlined 
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-  T-  V  -  e.x  ,-c^  jia  handouts  and  ether  euade  reading. 

X  cyrtKc  >ngdi  ct  tone  for  styding  each  subject  It  is 
X  T.x'-z  ’_•  .<^  »*kaj  the  dJBS  you  least  bke  » 

-  wi*,  :bf  nest  svems  easier,  .\ltemating  study  times  with 

^  ■-  ajy  he^  keep  you  from  getting  bogged  down. 

ie  swre  effectire  than  studying  one  subject  for  a 

■-•TK  ivrcc  .!.’  LTV. 

\rrex  liUONG  .\  COMPLETE  REMEW  of  the  material, 
r:_j.'  ces  v<  certaiB  details  or  points  which  you  would  expect 
wn:  OR  tile  exam.  Tlieo  give  yourself  a  quii  ow  these  notes  to 

^y-ii.jTeca^ 

Aiaast  as  Enpertanc  as  bow  to  study,  is  when  and  where  to 
"is  easy  for  you  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  the  early 
bawR  >rf  axTaK^  are  sataetiroes  the  best  time  for  studying,  sin- 
yjur  cad  is  fresh.  This  would  not  be  a  good  idea  for  dorm 
szadests..  tiMagh.  imiess  they  study  in  the  dorm  library  or  have  a 
rcuoaee  who  ts  a  sound  sleeper. 

Siaiy^  late  at  might  is  a  practice  used  by  many  students. 
j  £ae  for  some,  but  if  you  lose  sleep  in  the  process,  you  are 
3LX  cetr:^  the  most  from  your  wort.  It  is  important  to  always 
«  eoeagh  rest  to  study  at  your  best  capacity. 


Kor  nuny  .stmlents.  the  scNxil  library  Is  a  good  lacc  to  .study 
for  finals,  Cne  di.sa<ivantage,  though  Is  that  the  library  Is  often 
extremely  crowiVxl  thiring  this  time  is  noisier  than  lusual.  This 
has  to  be  exixvleii,  but  the  atmtvephere  sometimes  makes  con* 
ci'ntaU^m  ihffiailt  S^imetimes  it  is  helpful  to  stud.v  with  friends, 
although  conversation  often  distracts  your  attention  from  the 
matter  at  hand. 

LISTENING  Tl)  MltSlC  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  makes 
stutying  more  tolerable  for  some  people.  If  you  are  studying  at 
home  or  in  yeur  dorm  room,  try  experimenting  with  this  to  see  if 
you  can  work  effectively  with  music.  If  the  subject  material 
requires  concentation,  though,  it  might  be  too  much  of  a  distrac¬ 
tion. 

If  you  find  your  attention  straying  during  study,  try  taking  an 
exercise  break  or  eating  some  snacks.  Eating  cookies,  poLsto 
chips,  or  candy  sometimes  seems  to  help  you  study  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  Also  a  breath  of  fresh  air  helps  refresh  your  mind  for  a 
few  more  hours  of  study. 

One  way  to  provide  motivation  for  studying  is  to  give  yourself 
some  kind  of  incentive.  Promise  yourself  a  shopping  trip  or  a 
party  if  you  do  enough  studying  to  do  well  on  your  finals.  War¬ 
ning  :  it  is  best  to  plan  parties  for  after  your  last  final. 

Most  important  of  all,  don’t  postpone  studying  until  the  last 
minute.  Cramming  can  help  your  memory,  but  only  if  you  know 
enough  of  the  material  from  previous  study.  You  will  be  less  ner¬ 
vous  during  the  exam  if  you  know  you  are  well-prepared  for  it. 
Planning  your  study  methods  may  take  more  time,  but  it  will  be 
worth  it 


.EXTENSIONTOTHEpoliceacadernybdldingisourrentlyunderconstr^^^^^ 


be  the  new  home  for  Missouri  Southern  i 


1 ROTC  unit.  (Chart  photo  by  Ed  Brown) 


Differences  between  U.S.  and  Rhodesia  notej 


By  MILDRED  BURGESS 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

Reminiscing  about  her  recent  sojourn  in  Sinoia,  Rhodesia, 
Jeanie  Taylor,  a  freshman  at  Ozark  Bible  College  and  an  ac¬ 
counting  major  at  Missouri  Southern,  talked  with  a  certain 
nostalgia  of  the  way  of  life  she  left  behind.  “Nearly  every  aspect 
of  the  social  life  of  young  people  is  different  and  in  some  ways 
more  fun  than  it  is  here,”  she  said. 

“Kids  in  Rhodesia  don’t  usually  go  out  in  two  as  we  do  in 
America,”  she  explained.  “No  one  owns  his  own  car  —  not  even 
those  in  college  —  because  the  automobile  is  a  luxury  they  can 
not  afford.  Then,  too,  gasoline  is  rationed  and  costs  $1.50  per 
gallon.  When  someone  gets  the  family  car  they  invite  their  frien¬ 


ds  along  —  it’s  always  a  party  and  Idts  of  fun.” 

But  transportation  isn’t  the  only  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  dating  game.  There  are  few  places  for  two  people  to  go.  Ice 
skating,  roller  skating,  lawn  bowling,  rugby  matches  at  the  high 
school  and  church  functions  are  ideal  for  group  sociality.  “The 
town  of  Sinoia,  population  around  3,000,  has  only  one  dnve-in 
movie  and  it  is  located  beside  a  junk  yard  with  the  back  side  of 
the  tall,  white-washed  stone  wall  serving  as  the  movie  screen,” 
she  added. 

“Most  surprising,  I  think,  is  the  difference  in  the  way  we 
speak  the  English  language.  Although  the  Whites  speak  English, 
it  is  with  a  clipped  British  accent  sounding  very  much  like  a 
foregin  language  to  an  English  speaking  American  like  myself,” 
she  confessed  with  a  wry  smile. 


Mainiaining  mental  attitude,  major  problem 


By  DIANA  WEST 
Ckart  Staff  Writa* 

EkrreiapQg  aod  maintaining  a  positive  mental  attitude  is  a 
C3cstz=t  sfimggie  io  gveryonea  day  to  day  living.  It  is  largely 
detgnr-ngd  by  how  too  fed  aboot  yoorself  at  any  point  in  time. 
Tbe  kej  ies  B  how  we  tackle  the  proWems,  and  whether  or  not 
w*  arce^  tisae  casBed  by  oorsdves  or  try  to  blame  them  on 

XhfTS- 

Wt  amy  refose  to  acknowledge  an  unbearable  fact— sooner  or 
tacer.  tboogh,  reahty  will  have  to  be  faced.  At  first,  you  may  ex- 
peneace  feefiogs  of  hdpiessoess,  usdessness,  and  doubts  about 
Y«r  fodre.  Sock  unbearable  realities  may  be  a  substantial  loss 
flf  aicoEe,  dednug  health,  or  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  However, 


one  must  realize  that  many  persons  experience  these  things 
sometime  during  life. 

We  all  feel  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  things  go  from  time  to 
time.  The  person  with  a  healthy  mental  attitude  is  able  to  shake 
these  feelings  off  readily.  He  soon  recovers,  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  all  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  and 
knowing  that  one’s  wellbeing  depends  largely  on  how  one 
enlarges  the  good  within  and  controls  the  bad.  , 

Emotions  and  tensions,  as  long  as  they  are  under  control,  are 
positive  forces.  They  give  life  meaning.  They  supply  the  fuel  for 
our  hopes  and  desires,  and  under  control,  they  will  not  un¬ 
dermine  otherwise  good  health. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  TOO  MANY  OF  US  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
trying  to  control  our  emotions.  We  try  to  control  and  manage  our 
physical  health,  why  not  our  emotional  health?  A  proper  mental 
attitude  is  just  as  important  as  good  physical  health. 

Ideally,  emotional  depression  can  be  guarded  against  by  at¬ 
tuning  oneself  to  the  realities  of  life.  It  means  coming  to  grips 
with  the  life  process.  Begin  today  to  face  your  problems  and  deal 
with  them  maturely  and  constructively.  Misfortune,  disap- 
poointments,  or  disillusionment  may  occur  at  any  age.  Each  of 
these  problems  is  a  difficult  one  to  face.  Yet,  most  people  are 
able  to  cope  with  them  if  they  will  follow  the  ten  guidelines  for 
developing  a  positive  mental  attitude: 

1.  Face  reality.  Accept  the  facts  of  Ufe,  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

2.  Take  responsibility.  Accept  help  when  needed,  but  try  to 
solve  your  own  problems. 

3.  Maintain  an  interest  in  others.  Don’t  withdraw  from  life. 

4.  Develop  strong  and  varied  interests.  Share  activities  with 
others. 

5.  Keep  up  with  the  world  around  you. 

6.  Live  in  the  present  and  look  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past. 

7.  Maintain  good  health.  Don’t  dwell  on  your  aches  and  pains. 

8.  Stay  neat  in  your  appearance  and  keep  your  home  in  order. 

9.  Relax  and  don’t  take  life  too  seriously. 

10.  Adapt  to  change  in  your  ideas  and  ways  when  the  situaUon 
requires  it. 

Feelings  of  helplessness  ad  uselessness  will  soon  give  way  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind  if  you  are  prepared  to  see  things  as  they 
are  and  reshape  your  life  in  ways  that  will  ensure  a  healthy 
useful  and  satisfying  one.  ’ 


Ceremonies  held 

Initiation  ceremonies  for  Epsilon  Psi  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi 
the  National  Business  Teacher  Education  Honor  Society  were 
held  last  month  on  campus.  Dr.  Julio  Leon,  chairman  of  the 
division  of  Business  Administration,  was  guest  speaker 
IniUates  included:  Vicki  Beale,  Diamond;  Karen  Callen 
Monett;  Brenda  Easterday,  Sue  Wadleigh  and  Glenna  Wood' 

Joplin;  Rene  Gibbons,  Purdy;  Billy  Jones,  Stark  City;  SueS 

and  Uura  Norman,  Miami,  Okla.,  and  Sherry  Porter,  Granby 
Wilbam  Rodgers  of  Neosho  is  president  of  the  local  chapter. 


TAYLOR  WENT  ON  TO  SAY  that  the  Blacks  in  theSbi 
area  speak  the  Shona  dialect.  Even  though  her  father 
manager  of  the  book  store  at  the  Christian  Church  Mission  - 
she  associated  with  many  of  the  Blacks  who  came  there  l 
ability  to  communicate  with  them  in  their  language  waslimiu 
to  such  phrases  as,  “Manguanane,”  meaning,  “Good  morning 
and  “Manhteru,”  for,  “Good  evening.”  ^ 

“Black  women  do  most  of  the  work  in  their  villages,”  she ^ 
plained.  “Men  work  clearing  the  field  of  trees  andstumpst^ 
the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  is  done  entirely  by  j, 
women  with  crude,  mostly  hand  made  tools.  They  useahoeiij 
closely  resembles  our  garden  hoe  but  theirs  has  a  handle 
more  than  18  inches  long.  Bending  from  the  waist,  they  cat i 
seen  hour  after  hour  swinging  the  hoe  as  they  work  the  fields." 

Watching  the  women  make  “sudza,”  a  relish  that  is  roUedi* 
a  ball,  dipped  into  other  foods  and  eaten  with  the  fingers,  jtasi 
memorable  experience  for  her.  “They  take  com  from  the  fiei; 
shell  it  and  place  it  in  an  upright  hollow  log.  Then  taking  a  1?. 
pole,  they  pound  the  com  rhythmically  until  it  is  coaisdj 
ground.  This  is  fun  to  watch  but  hard  to  do.  From  there iti 
ground  between  two  smooth  stones  until  it  is  fine.  It  is  Ike 
boiled  for  hours  in  water  with  a  little  salt  and  oil  added  rti 
stirring  constantly  until  it  is  very  thick.  It  tastes  a  little  like® 
mush,”  she  added. 

“The  educational  system  for  Whites  in  Rhodesia  is  proballf 
better  than  ours,  all  things  considered.  Gass  work  is  hard  ai 
there  is  always  lots  of  homework.  Every  year  big  tests  are « 
over  from  England  and  you  have  to  pass  tests  over  every  si 
ject,”  she  explained. 

They  must  have  taken  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  English  writeri 
the  1700’s,  literally  when  he  said,  “Manners  must  ado 
knowledge  and  smooth  its  way  through  the  world,”  formaiws 
and  strict  discipline  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  school  and «t 

A  TYPICAL  SCHOOL  day  starts  with  all  ot  the 
meeting  together  in  the  auditorium  where  they  stand  forij 
minute  assembly.  During  this  time  the  Headmaster  dresses! 
long  black  robe,  makes  the  announcements  for  the  day.  Hf 
are  sung.  There  are  scripture  readings  and  prayers.  Thei 
ts  then  march  to  their  classrooms  where  they  remain 
until  the  tacher  enters  and  tells  them  to,  “Be  seated.” 

“Disrespect  for  teachers  and  unfinished  assignmertS' 
promptly  rewarded  by  ‘docks.’  The  culprit  is  beaten  acrossi 
backs  of  his  legs  with  a  thin  rod.  Girls  aren’t  beaten  inthisri 
ner  but  they  are  punished  by  piling  on  more  3iA 
homework. 

“Manners  are  not  discarded  once  you  leave  the  school,' 
Men  and  boys  always  stand  when  a  woman  enters, 
when  any  adult  enters  the  room. 

“Table  manners  are  observed  regardless  of  the 
one  never  uses  the  fingers  when  eating!  Imagine,  if 
eating  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs  with  a  knife  and  fork- 
especially  awkward  to  me  because  they  always  hold  the  ^ 
the  left  hand,  sort  of  upside  down  and  backwards,  but  1  ^ 

she  hastened  to  add. 

“This  may  seem  like  much  ado  about  nothing  to  the 
youth  who  is  bent  on  doing  his  own  thing  but  there  is  3^ 
evidence  that  the  formula  of  manners,  hard  work  aN 
discipline  works. 

For  example,  the  drug  problem  among  Flhodesi*  L 
nonexistent.  I  heard  of  only  one  case  of  two  boys ' 
caught  smoking  marijuana.  They  became  instant 
None  of  their  peers  would  associate  with  them  which  is 
the  worst  punishment  they  could  have  received,’*  she a- 
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General  studies  degree  offered 


VKS  )1 


Uifljihl  Ijmitty  Ilwraiut,  Pat  iMStbiHui  Jerry  Bryant 
iAaki’Mikf(;f  Ua'Gr'AiplifmifUil 


it  htandinti  Mike 
Gr'Aip  liutiw  Uiigyeai, 


By  RACHEL FRERER 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

The  Bachelors  of  General  Studies  Decree  is  derionoH  r 
student  who  finds  that  the  majors  in  dpar<«> 
enable  bin.  or  her  to  attai„™'sThe;^  ™ 

However,  the  BGS  degree  mav  or  mav  objectives. 

a^rUcu,aroccupatio*„oren.?;mra;rfc^^^^^ 

Degree  requirements  include:  (1)  The  student  •  u 
enrollment  in  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Collew  and  m 
a  proposal  and  study  plan  for  to  Generai^Do/rL  al 
U.e.semesler  in  wNch  30  semester"  r^|tho;  !„,  ™ 

has  tx'en  eompictod.  (2)  There  musi  h„  ”  * 

semester  credit  hours  of  courses  in  viirin  ■  i ’"’i 

iwr^fivlslon  level  which  in  Iticy  make  up Trah 

of  skills.  (3|  After  the  nivislon  Chalrnuin  h!l*  "’"'''notion 

it  will  Ir.  suhnutled  to  the  Vlet.-l>ro,l,i,.n,  for''A'’T"* 

and  to  the  Registrar,  wl.o  will  use  to,  nh  n 

cheeking  graduation  requirements  fti^A 

»-ne»ter  credit  hours  la|7to!':;^„  »^  of  ,2^ 

(legrwL  ^  ^  granting  of  the 

A  ,Vnil,|.;NT  WISHING  TO  OBTAIN  the  IICS  I 
pick  up  an  oppheallon  fur  udmis-slon  fr  ih'e  U?.!T 
upon  eoinplellng  a  designated  portion  "  i  “">1 

flee  of  a  Dtvisioi,  .■hato,’:...,,  uaral^^^i'tr  n''“f  ""  “ 
she  has  «.quir.st  tfie  „w„t  erisi  rhoms  r  “"“’^^'"'e  or 
requlrenu.nU  q[  thq  '"-neral  Edueution 


degree  will  meet  the  student’s  educational 
degree  from  a  specific  department  would  be 
It  IS  determined  that  the  BGS  degree  is  best,  the 
man  appoints  an  advisory  body  of  at  least  two  tea^  ^ 
members  to  represent  at  least  two  of  the 
significance  to  the  students  programs.  A 
scheduled  with  the  advisory  body  for  the  purpose 
the  second  part  (Part  B)  of  the  applicaUon.  ^ 

The  completed  application  is  submitted  to  th^ 
Division  Chairman  and  is  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  who  approves  of  ^ 
copies  are  sent  to  the  student.  Division  Chairman,  a  ^ 
and  the  Registrar’s  office.  It  is  then  the 
student  to  fulfill  the  approved  graduation  reqoif^^ 
degree  and  at  the  time  of  enrollment  for  the  fin^' 
course  work,  should  apply  for  graduation. 

Seneker  appoin 

Donald  Seneker,  director  of  the  Police  Ac^ 
has  been  appointetl  a  consulUmt  to  th£  tended  a 
Education. 

Seneker  mot  with  the  nlne-mt 

Wa.shlnglon,  l).(\  He  will  be  trag - - 

dueling  plannuig.  SAitosuui.s  with  |H*ople  w.i 
servitT  ageneiei  to  Jm 
‘  .'l  eer  prngnauEs  m 


^  r  l»  R  4  y :  f'  J  I  ff  a/  ;;  ^  A  jr  if  S.  ^  i 


Pollution 


Photo  story 

by  Karen  Shipman 


Pollution. .  .possibly  the  only  landscape  of  the  future 


Directly  or  indirectly  everyone  contributes  to  the  prob 
lem  and  everyone  is  affected. Never  before  have  there  bee 
so  many  classifications  of  this  phenomenon — water,  air, 
noise  and  “mind”  pollution  are  of  major  concern. 

It  is  easy  for  the  eyes  to  see  while  the  brain 
selectively  rejects  the  unpleasant.  Rejection  creates 
unawareness,  and  unawareness  solves  nothing. 


aa 
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Shopping  tips  consider  practicality  . ,  , 


By  ROSESFERANDIO 
tliartSUff  Writer 

Campus  life  often  limits  a  student's  time  for  shopping, 
available  space  for  working,  and  usually,  his  finances. 
Therefore,  in  shopping  for  Christmas  gifts,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  for  something  imaginative,  yet  practical,  easy  to  make  or 
care  for,  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

For  those  who  are  craft-minded,  there  are  many  new  hobby 
kits  on  the  market  which  are  surprisingly  easy  to  make.  Kits  for 
string  art.  decoupage.  leathercraft,  and  macrame  can  be  found 
at  most  craft  shops  and  discount  stores.  These  usually  take  little 
time,  space,  or  equipment  to  assemble. 

Plants  are  also  a  good  idea  for  making  a  dorm  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  more  livable.  Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  a  healthy 
plant,  and  it  would  also  be  a  good  idea  to  include  a  book  on  plant 
care  with  the  gift.  A  macrame  hanger  would  make  the  plant 
more  original  and  is  easier  to  make  than  one  might  expect.  The 
simpler  ones  use  only  two  or  three  knots  which  are  shown  in 
beginning  macrame  books  sold  at  many  craft  shops. 

TERRARIUMS  WOULD  ALSO  make  welcome  gifts  for  many 
students.  Depending  on  the  plants  they  contain,  they  require  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  watering  and  no  direct  sunlight.  If  a  terrarium  kit 
seems  too  expensive,  one  can  be  easily  made  from  an  old  bottle 
or  jar.  Potting  soil  and  miniature  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a 
florist  shop  or  even  at  some  discount  stores.  Terrariums  are 
usually  kept  closed,  keeping  the  natural  humidity  in  so  that  the 
plant  won’t  have  to  be  watered. 

Candles  are  also  a  gift  idea  for  bringtening  up  the  holidays. 
Many  stores  have  small  candles  which  come  in  a  wide  variety  of 
scents  in  anything  from  flowers  to  food.  There  are  also  many 
imaginative  candleholders  available,  or  you  can  make  one  from 
a  seashell  or  an  unusual  glass. 

Incense  comes  in  a  variety  of  scents  almost  as  wide  as  that  of 
candles.  It  is  sold  at  most  craft  and  gift  shops  with  a  taste  for  the 
unusual.  Incense  burners  can  be  very  simple  or  they  can  be  in¬ 
tricate  oriental  designs  or  statues.  Although  incense  makes  a 
relatively  inexpensive  gift,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  recipient. 

Posters  and  wooden  wall  plaques  are  often  a  safe  bet  for  those 
who  are  not  craft  or  nature  minded.  Many  of  the  gift  shops  and 
discount  stores  in  this  area  carry  a  variety  of  posters  and  other 
wall  hangings  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  the  artistic  type,  there 
are  also  color-in  posters  and  book  covers  available. 


gift  sL-ascRipnoNS  to 
and  greatly  appreciated  gifts.  Many  subscnpti 

expeLve.  Xudenl  ratex  l».er  0*  pnce 

sUKlenta  would  be  happy  to  receive  a 
magazine,  and  a  news  magazine  or  a  paper  ra  P  . 

Sor  some  classes.  A  gift  of  this  type  w.11  be  remembered 
long  after  Christmas  is  over. 

Food  for  thought  -  or  studying  -  is  a  womTi 

predated  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  ^at  rtuded 
like  to  have  a  box  of  cookies  or  candy  or  a 
hand  while  studying  for  finals?  The  “munclues  seem  to  strixe 


frequently  during  lasbminute  cramming  fc- 1 
is  a  good  idea  to  have  something  on  hand  if 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Another  pradical  idea  for  Christmas  pm 
tificates.  Most  specialty  stores  have  them  avii  tti  I 
of  year.  Even  some  fast-food  chains  seU  ^  1 

are  useful  especially  during  this  season  when 
goes  for  things  other  than  food.  « ti*  ^ 

While  after  shave  and  perfume  are  still  ^ 

this  survey  has  presented  some  imaginative  and"^"?^»,  ■ 
naUves  to  the  tradiUonal.  It  also  shows  that  a 
not  ha ve  to  be  expensive ;  it  can  be  personalized  I 

-I 


.  .  .  and  unusual  gifts  for  unique  perso. 


By  MARSHA  SWIFT 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Looking  for  an  unusual  gift  for  that  unique  person  in  your  life? 
Here  are  just  a  few  suggestions  for  you  to  consider. 

Girls,  if  your  guy  likes  to  feel  very  spedal  and  unique,  if  he 
likes  you  to  think  be  is  one  of  a  kind  then  a  possible  gift  is  a  pair 
of  mink-lined  shoes.  These  shoes  sell  for  $65.00  a  pair.  They  are 
mink-lined  and  have  18-karat  gold,  pearl  and  diamond  em- 
belishments  and  ruby-tipped  gold  spikes.  They  are  made  by 
Stylo  Matchmakers  of  England.  You  may  place  an  order  for 
these  shoes  at  the  Gift  Shop  in  the  New  Guinness  World  Records 
Exhibit  Hall  in  the  Empire  State  Building  in  New  York  by 
leaving  an  old  shoe  for  size. 

FOR  THE  GIRL  WHO  likes  to  be  different,  let  her  be  the  first 
girl  on  campus  with  a  Grovering.  Though  relatively  new  in  the 
western  world,  women  in  Asian  and  African  countries  have  been 
wearing  nose  jewelry  for  centuries.  As  with  so  many  fashions 
that  are  Americanized,  nose-rings  have  lost  most  of  their 
meaning  in  translation.  The  girl  of  your  dreams  needn’t  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  unfaithful,  single,  or  widowed  for  wearing  diamonds  in 
her  nose  —  they’re  just  for  decoration.  Prices  for  these  slip  on 
nose  rings  range  from  $2.95  to  $99.95,  the  most  expensive  being  a 
14-karat  gold  ringlet  embelished  with  four  small  diamonds.  To 
purchase  a  Grovering  send  your  check  plus  75  cents  handling  to 
:  Grovering,  P.  0.  Box  4085,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94101.  fAll 
Goverings  come  with  moneyback  guarantee. ) 


If  you  have  a  mathematician  in  your  life  perh 
new  calculator,  but  not  just  any  calcuJa^J*^^'^ 
calculator.  As  a  number  is  punched  in  the  cau^  *  ^ 
repeat  it,  then  it  will  tell  the  answer  to  you. 
are  available  at  stores  in  larger  cities  across 
proximately  $395.  “ 

Looking  for  a  gift  for  the  friend  who  is  a  loafer 
Sneaker,  not  the  Standard  every-day  sneaker.  This^ 

$400  and  is  a  bed.  Available  in  stores  across  the  nab  I 

Do  you  know  someone  who  has  said  “I’d  ay  1 

dollars  to  be  a  millionaire  today’’?  You  can  n^e  I 
come  true  but  not  for  $1000;  for  a  mere  $50  you  can  ei  ^  \ 

son  one  million  shredded  dollars.  Available  acroa^^^-  J 
Smaller  amounts  of  these  out-dated,  shredded  bii  ^  i 
purchased. 

FOOD  IS  ALWAYSa  greaUy  appreciated  gift  and  the  p-  I 

south  of  Joplin  on  Rangeline  can  supply  you  with  a  T 


1  supply  you  with 
variety  of  cheeses  and  meats  to  match  any  budget 


What  brand  do  you  prefer;  Rare,  medium,  welldone’  1 
this  gift,  a  cast  iron  barbecue  branding  iron,  will  keen^/'^  I 
fic  confusion  to  a  minimum  at  your  next  cwkout^^^  I 
iron  is  15”  long  with  1%”  x  letters,  $2.95  each.  J 

“On  the  rocks.”  A  multi-colored  coUection  of  loose  m  H 
stream  rocks  are  securely  encased  in  a  waten)i^r”^| 
partment  of  a  12^uNce  glass.  Base  also  acts  as  a  buSL?  I 
Rattling  rocks  gains  attenUon  and  refills.  Set  of  four  vi  ■ 
for  $12.50. 


Arts  and  crafts  have  many  values,  too 


By  STEVEN  LONG 
Arts  and  crafts  have  values  ranging  from  therapeuUc  to  just 
fun,  but  mostly  they  are  done  with  the  sale  value  in  mind. 

Elizabeth  Hamm,  an  art  major  here,  says  she  has  taken 
almost  every  art  course  offered  at  Southern,  and  has  plans  for 
opening  her  own  art  shop  someday.  “I  like  making  jewelry,” 
Hamm  says,  “because  you  can  buy  the  silver  for  $8  and  then  seU 
a  ring  for  about  $50.  And  also  with  printmaking,  you  can  buy  the 
plate  for  about  $7 ;  it  only  costs  about  $1.50  to  run  off  a  print  and 
then  you  can  sell  it  for  $50  too.”  “In  printmaking,”  she  explains, 
“you  buy  a  zinc  plate  and  etch  a  picture  on  it.  Then  you  put  the 
paint  on  it,  and  you  run  off  the  prints.” 


Ceramics  is  a  costlier  area  in  which  to  work,  warns  Hamm. 
“With  ceramics  you  have  to  invest  too  much  (money)  before  you 
can  get  anything  out  of  if.  You  have  to  buy  the  clay,  and  then  you 


Quilting  can  be  fun  and  exciting  if  you  like  to  sew 


By  BEVERLY  WALDBUESSER 
QuUting  can  be  very  fun  and  exciting  if  you  Uke  to  sew.  It  is  an 
age-old  craft  that  can  be  defined  as  the  decorative  stitching 
together  of  two  layers  of  fabric  with  a  soft  thick  padding. 

Two  basic  techniques  of  the  quilting  process  are  flat  quilting 
and  trapunto  quilting.  Flat  quilting  consists  of  a  top  and  a  lining 
Pa^  ^wadded,  quilting  is  the  American  term  for  common 
quiitmg  and  it  is  known  as  wadded  quilting  in  England.  Another 
technique  is  trapunto.  Trapunto  is  a  design  that  is  stitched  by 
hand  or  machine  through  two  layers  of  fabric  and  then  stuffing 

i^ 

BASIC  SEWING  TOOLS  NEEDED  are  needles,  pins,  scissors 
thread,  thimble,  pencils,  maricers,  chalk,  paper,  cardboard 
Mndpaper,  acetate,  measuring  tools  and  a  sewing  machine.’ 
Materials  consist  of  fillers  and  stuffing  along  with  the  fabric  and 
speaal  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  design.  Quilting  pat- 

TOrted  on  the  fabnc.  In  patchwork,  follow  the  geometrical 
design  and  in  applique  quilting,  stitch  around  Its  shape 
In  marking,  dressmakers  carbon,  tracing  paper  pierced 

paper,  templates,  and  masking  tape  is  used.  ’  ^ 

In  preparing  the  backing  (bottommost  layer  of  the  quilt)  leave 
.t  a  f^  In^  larger  all  amond  than  the  filler,  witongl 
u^la«  filler  on  top,  leaving  two  inches  of  lining  around  edge 
Next,  place  quilt  top  right  .side  up  on  top  of  filler  and  smooth  out 

THKRF,  ARP,  SEVERAI,  MpmiODS  of  flnJjhlno-  k.  i. 
a  border  Ituming  over  the  hem),  reveralble  edge  rtohr  ^ 
hacking  Kwn  together),  binding,  Irimminga^triaw 

Patchwork  la  a  form  of  quilting  that  ia  the  me  of  ailu 

ptecea  of  fabric  together  and  the  Joining  of  r 

material.  It  la  referred  to  aa  "pieced  work"  anj^" 

Egypt  1.000  year,  before  the  birth  of  Chriat,  In  M  Th."""!?  'H 
known  pieced  quilt  was  in  England.  ^^rlie-st 

Materials  best  suited  are  fahrini  rJi 
ahould  be  firmly  woven  and  non.ravellng. 

am.,^^velvetec.n,eord„r„,.lk,**S:^::t^^^^ 

Simplest  blocks  are  the  “one-oatch”  wiii. . 

patch  blocks  are  divided  into  four  sections- 

down.  This  was  the  first  true  block, 

Debaters  to  compete 

(Jn  Jan.  20-22,  the  Missouri  Southern  dohui, 
lidpate  in  The  Gorilla  Tournament  at 
PllUburg.  Dr.  D.  M.  Kfvxles,  director  ^ 

Urtirnament  "<fne  (A  the  strongest 

Will  te  the  aixth  year  that  a  det«|*  Z 

Southern  haa  parll(  i|«ted  In  the  eight  rouiSZ , 

l/•avlngonJan.2«.theflratar■h<!olda^,^^!'’Z'’^''»'>o^ 

a  full  aquad  will  leave  with  two  laeultv  advl  "omeater, 
Ucl,u,te  In  lour  rrarnda  .d  del«|e  e|imi,wlim.^!i  Por- 

<*  Friday  for  Uw  rdlwr  four  routKl,  of  .kZo 

lliroughflnatawllltwheld«.Saturday  ^  «0U|.||nala 

iJr  Hlvah  t  '  Miuneoted  "Ihia  will  I*  n,,, 

Ihat  the  yrmng  Mi.  a,url  Kouthem  f,«„«,,  """PellUon 

nr  Martlr  year  Hwy  tu,ve  wrwked  liard  uraM  Z  '“'W  IW» 
well  even  wtwn  nweting  ,  ‘<l»''-t  them  to  do 

"ircult,”  on 


FREE  PATCHWORK  CONSISTS  OF  pieces  cut  by  eye. 

kfJ'i.  “  another  word  for  it  and  the  materials 

Should  be  heavy. 

Borders  enhance  the  design.  Usually,  the  same  colors  and 
fabrics  will  appear  in  the  border. 

Basic  patchwork  procedures  consist  of  making  templates 
(patters  used  as  guides  in  drawing  and  cutting  pieces),  laying 

the  S 

pother  type  of  quilting  is  applique.  This  is  attaching  a  cut-out 
fabric  shape  to  a  foundation  fabric  by  means  of  stitching.  It  was 
firs  ^overed  as  patching  holes.  Applique  was  used  for  church 
wall  hangings  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

materials  generally  considered  the  best  are  fir¬ 
mly  woven  cottons  and  cotton  blends.  Felt  is  considered  best 
because  its  edges  do  not  need  to  be  turned. 

Trapunto  is  made  by  outlining  the  pattern  with  stitching  and 
then  padding  it  with  yam  or  stuffing.  Cord-quilting  is  related  to 
trapunto  but  the  lines  of  parallel  stitching  are  stuffed  by 
threading  through  the  lines  with  yam  or  cord. 

Earliest  examples  of  trapunto,  completed  toward  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  are  three  big  quilts  that  dipict  life  scenes  from 
Sicily. 

Stuffed  quilting  was  popular  in  the  American  colonies  from 
1820-1850.  It  was  referred  to  as  "white  work”  because  of  its  con¬ 
centration  on  cotton. 

ALMOST  ANY  FABRIC,  from  heavy  canvas  to  sheer  nylon, 
can  be  used.  For  the  backing,  a  lightweight,  loosely  woven 
fabric  is  used,  such  as  voile,  scrim,  organdy,  or  lightweight 
muslin.  Stuffing  should  be  loose  so  that  it  is  distributed  evenly. 

Designs  are  transferred  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  lining. 
Tracing  wheels  and  dre.ssmaker’s  carbon  paper  are  the  best 


methods  for  transferring.  Lining  goes  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fabnc  which  should  be  two  inches  larger  than  the  outer  edge  of 
the  design.  Start  stitching  from  center  and  work  out  to  edges 
Always  use  a  simple  running  stitch . 

Cor(Hiuiltmg  is  luffed  by  poking  the  stuffing  through  the 
lining  fabric,  and  running  the  knitting  needle  (or  other  blunt  ob- 

j«Uor  stuffing)  between  thefabriclayers  and  paraUelstitching 

Stitches  in  a  quilt  are  pracUcal  and  provides  unlimited  op- 
portunities  for  artistic  expression. 


have  to  have  the  kiln  and  to  make  back  your  investment 
have  to  sell  hundreds  of  pots.” 

There  are  different  ways  of  making  ceramic  pottery  One 
is  to  take  the  clay  and  form  it  into  a  pot  either  by  using  c* 
slabs.  Another  way  is  to  throw  the  clay  on  the  potter’s  vij 
which  is  constantly  spinning  around,  and  by  applying  fonjj 
the  right  places  a  pot  can  be  formed.  “I  would  rather  wi 
things  by  hand  in  ceramics  because  you  can  be  more  cnafii 
that  way,”  Hamm  said.  “Besides  I’m  not  strong  enough totln 
the  clay  on  the  wheel,”  she  added,  making  a  lunge  as  thw 
throwing  clay  on  the  wheel  and  groaning  to  emphasize  tiiefdt 
required  in  throwing  a  pot. 

Another  popular  handicraft  today  is  macrame,  Hamm  sa 
Macrame  is  the  tying  of  knots  in  a  group  of  strings  or  rope^a 
certam  pattern  in  order  to  create  something  such  as  a  haa 
for  a  potted  plant  or  a  belt.  Hamm  then  said  that,  "in  Coioni 
made  these  macrame  hangers  for  some  (stereo)  speakmi 
these  friends  of  mine.” 

In  addition,  crafts  are  not  only  useful  and  marketable,  tie 
are  therapeutic  as  well.  At  Freeman  Ho^ital  they  bold  dass 
in  basketweaving  as  part  of  the  therapy  for  patients  lit 
Parkinson’s  Disease.  It  helps  improve  their  dexterity  aa 
releases  tension,  said  a  hospital  spokesman. 

Besides  the  salability  and  therapeutic  value  (rf  crafts,  they r 
fun.  As  one  student  said,  “I  was  never  very  artistic,  bot  I 
ceramics  class  it  was  always  fun  just  to  build  things  oot( 
clay.” 


They  also  provide  historical  record 


By  MILDRED  BURGESS 
CHART  STAFF  Writer 

Quilts,  ^th  patchwork  and  applique,  are  an  interesting,  color¬ 
ful  record  0  our  American  history.  The  pieced  or  patchwork 
Zericr'  developed  by  the  early  pioneer  women  of 

To  quote  Balzac,  “Necessity  is  often  the  spur  to  genius,”  and 
this  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  early  American 
homemaker.  When  cloth  was  so  scarce  they  dared  not  waste  a 
scrap,  they  invented  the  patchwork  quilt.  ^ 

fMthough  their  desire  to  not  waste  cloth  is  admirable  and  the 

IZi  H  K  ^  mathematical  science 

employed  by  the  women  in  creating  intricate  designs  -  allowing 
hundreds  of  seams  and  still  making  it  come  out 
to  the  right  size,  is  unbelievable.  Esneciallv  wh<»n 
bered  that  many  of  the  women  could  neither  read  nor  writr^"^ 
Colorful  geometric,  plain  or  floral  scraps  of  fahrixvc 


quilts  since  America  began  and  attest  to  the  ingenuity  d  ^ 
American  women. 

As  the  country  prospered,  using  up  scraps  was  not  so  i 
portant  and  the  applique  quilt  became  very  popular.  Thisqoil 
made  of  materials  cut  into  the  shapes  of  flowers,  animals s 
Dutch  Dolls  and  embroidered  onto  plain  squares  orblocb 
material.  Many  of  the  quilts  made  for  the  Bicentennial* 
made  in  this  manner  with  scenes  depicting  life  in  early  Amef 
decorating  the  tops. 

In  the  fast  moving  world  of  today,  the  art  of  quilt  mak 
might  be  expected  to  die  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  task  1 
apin  the  American  ingenuity  has  come  to  the  forefront 
0  the  designs  created  today  may  be  pieced  and  quilted  on 
sewing  machine  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  beauty. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  treasured  quilt  haf 
down  from  some  great  great  grandmother,  you  are  fortunate 
deed.  If  not,  why  not  start  now  to  make  one’  Many  ^ 
designs  with  complete  instructions  for  the  beginner  ma.^ 
found  in  the  local  hobby  and  craft  shops.  Someday  - 
year  2040  —  your  own  great  pranHrhild  mav  treasur* 
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®>  HAFIL4ND  S,4NDPRe 
(NOW  S2  >-ears  old,  and  still 
familiar  figure  aU  o\'er  the  UnitJ^t  UKreasingb 
Hartand  Sanders  is  the  famous 
licken-good”  KentudQ-  Fried 
philanthropist  for  manv  vears  h/?*"  ^ 
donated  large  sums  of  monev  repeatedly 

organizations- Just  recenUv,^Coion!rt 

honored  by  both  the  Salvati^  has  be«n 

National  Council  of  Christians  and  ^ 

forts  in  the  field  of  human  relatioi^  for  his  ef- 

Ever>'one  of  )-ou  is  loolcing  forward 

his  own  feet  and  making  his  own  »  standing  on 

ha>-e  something  more  in  your  heaTth^^S^^^ 
to  stand  up.  You  need  to 
balance.  That  is  why  voung  DeoDWn 
uni\'ersity  and  go  to  churSh  iTSis  chan 

than  there  was  yesterday.  * 

WIL\T  aWT:  YOU  THAT  ic  , 

self;  a  ^t  of  distinction,  something"lS"^ch 

«  r  ^,‘J.  “  «»  feal^  diy 

^■dop  TV  to  do  U  find  your  best  ,S  ^ 

this  “a 
••Good  ia  not  good  wto 
proc^  from  them  from  whom  far  hitter 

.TLt”^-  ‘I  needs  stan- 

Ift  ‘°  ™>’  >*  ‘«n»nnnt  about 

bow  to  do  a  thing,  but  that  will  be  cured  by  learning 
and  by  trying  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  for  his 
part  cular  job. 

One  who  is  striving  to  be  great  in  whatever  Une  of 
endeavor  he  has  chosen  will  find  satisfacton  in 
doing  so  with  his  own  natural  quaUtes  and  vitality 
rather  than  in  dependence  on  other  people.  By  com¬ 
bining  industry,  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  ability, 
a  man  will  become  outstanding. 

The  firmness  with  which  you  stand  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  attends  your  effort  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  your  purpose  and  your  perserverance. 

It  has  been  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
failures  are  quitters. 

A  MAN  HAS  TO  BELIEVE  in  himself.  Standing 
on  your  own  feet  means  having  confidence  in  your 
abOit}'  to  do  some  task,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
desirable  but  not  certain.  Self  confidence  may  be 


feet:  Sanders 


promised  by  finding  or  creating  an  interest  in 
something  about  it.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  wishy- 
washy  habit  of  copying  the  acUons  and  mannerisms 
of  other  people. 

To  stand  on  your  own  feet  does  not  mean  being  in¬ 
different  or  neutral.  A  vigorous  constructive  at- 
tit^e  is  needed.  No  bright  idea  and  no  great 
acluevement  will  be  brought  forth  by  a  negative" 
fault-finding  mind.  Nothing  worthwhile  is  gained 
wthout  effort.  One  needs  to  have  a  vital  spirit 
behind  one’s  work. 

Men  in  both  public  and  private  enterprise  may  be 
moved  to  make  money,  gain  fame,  or  wield  power, 
but  there  is  a  fourth  aspiration  more  rewarding 
than  any  of  these:  “The  desire  to  do  a  good  job,  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
their  industry  or  profession.  To  make  mistakes  is 
far  more  honorable  than  to  escape  making  them 
through  never  moving. 

A  wise  man  regards  his  present  situation  as  only  a 
sketch  of  a  picture  he  must  finish.  If  he  does  not  try 
to  do  a  little  more  or  a  little  better  than  he  can  do 
easily,  he  will  never  learn  the  best  that  he  is  capable 
of  doing. 

YOU  WOULD  BE  A  WISE  man  to  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  become  elated  by  the  things  you  come  to 
possess.  When  a  man  becomes  eminent,  he  should 
cany  his  honors  with  gentleness  and  the  absence  of 
arrogance.  Guard  against  allowing  success  to  go  to 
your  head.  The  tightness  of  your  halo  may  cause 
headaches. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prosper  by  trickery, 
the  violation  of  cr^nfidence,  oppression  of  the  weak, 
sharp  practices,  cutting  comers  —  all  of  these 
methods  that  we  are  so  prone  to  palliate  and  con¬ 
done  as  business  shrewdness.  It  is  difficult  to 
prosper  by  keeping  promises,  the  deliverance  of 
value  in  goods,  in  services  and  in  deeds—  and  in 
meeting  of  so-called  shrewdness  with  sound  merit 
and  good  ethics. 

The  easy  way  is  efficacious  and  speedy  —  the 
hard  way  arduous  and  long.  But  as  the  clock  ticks, 
the  easy  way  becomes  harder  and  the  hard  way 
becomes  easier.  And  as  the  calendar  records  the 
years,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  easy 
way  rests  hazardously  upon  shifting  sands,  whereas 
the  hard  way  builds  solidly  a  foundation  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  cannot  be  swept  away. 


cabce  organized  a  small  group  of  patrioLs  and,  Uirec  years  later, 
stormed  the  temple  hill,  cleansed  the  sanctuary,  and  re¬ 
established  the  traditional  order  of  services.  The  Maccabees 
celebrated  their  triumph  with  an  eight  day  festival. 

The  only  religious  ceremony  observed  at  Hanukkah  is  the 
lighting  of  candles  each  evening  at  sundown.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  start  with  one  light  and  to  increase  the  number  by  one  on 
each  successive  evening.  Since  thc'llghts  arc  not  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Maccabees,  modem  scholars  think  that  they 
originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  festival.  Ukc  the  candles  of 
Christmas,  scholars  believe  they  are  an  adaptation  of  the  pagan 
custom  of  lighting  candles  or  kindling  fires  at  the  winter 
solstice.  Some  believe  that,  back  of  Hanukkah,  there  is  a  pagan 
festival  commemorating  the  autumn  equinox  or  the  winter 
solstice. 

HOW  HAS  THE  OBSERVANCE  of  Hanukkah  changed  in 
recent  years?  Former  Southern  student  Harry  Baum  said,  “1 
think  it’s  becoming  more  like  Christmas.  Some  Jewish  people 
decorate  their  houses  and  have  Christmas  trees.  I  used  to 
believe  in  Santa  Qaus  when  I  was  little,  just  like  all  the  other 
kids.” 

Joplin  attorney  James  Fleischaker  commented,  "Hanukkah 
is  actually  a  minor  Jewish  holiday.  Yom  Kippur  and  Rosh 
Hashanah  are  more  important.  But  Hanukah  has  been  em¬ 
phasized,  especially  in  recent  years.  I  think  this  is  because 
Jewish  families  felt  a  need  to  make  it  more  attractive  to 
children,  give  them  a  Christmas  of  their  own.  It  has  become 
customary  to  give  presents  on  each  night  of  Hanukkah.  Usually, 
adults  just  exchange  once,  but  children  will  get  something  small 
every  night  and  a  big  gift  one  night.  Some  families  have  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  emphasize  Santa,  Claus  to  children.  It’s  just  a 
matter  of  individual  taste  and  really  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  religious  belief.  However,  there  has  been  considerable  op¬ 
position  to  secular  practices,  especially  among  some  rabbis  and 
more  Orthodox  Jews.” 

During  the  holiday,  a  special  Hanukkah  service  is  included  in 
the  regular  weekend  service.  Fleischaker  said  that  there  is 
usually  a  party  for  children  on  the  regular  religious  school  day. 


GAIL  STEWART 


Highlight  of  missionary  work 
was  ‘being  there,’  says  Stewart 


Cats  once  thought  witches 
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y  aojj  (This  is  the  second  of  four  articles.) 

ffyoo  saw  a  cat  on  HaUoween,  you  may  reaUy  have  seen  a  wit- 
ey  are  i  AI  least  if  you  had  Uved  as  recentiy  as  a  hundred  years  ago, 
bat  in  I®  might  have  thought  you  were  seeing  a  witch,  for  as  late  as 
out  (rf  ID  in  Europe  cats  were  being  accused  of  being  witches  in 
isnise. 

The  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster  writing  of  Basque  folklore  and 
le&efs  in  1877  tells  that  ‘‘witches  still  appear  in  the  shape  of  cats 
kt  Koerally  black  ones.  About  two  years  ago,  a  man  who  at 
■ikiigbt  chopped  off  the  ear  of  a  black  cat  that  was  bewitc^ng 
M  cattle,  and  lo!  in  the  morning  it  was  a  woman’s  ear  with  an 
of  the  ar  ring  still  in  it.  ..  , 

Theancient  Egyptians  also  beUeved  that  cats  were 

ileast  people  with  magical  powers.  TTi^eyrecogm^^ 

nOtis  ^personaUty  of  the  cat  and  respected  his  many  attnbutes 

The  goddess.  Bast  was  represented  as  a  cat, 
ifert  irtune  goddess  of  Ught  and  sunshine. 
erica  ,  ?c«e.Sekmet.  was  also  a  cat.  an  evil  spint  wh®  trave^d 
ight  unseen.  An  old  Egyptian  text  says  of  the  cat.  Kindly  is 

,jDiig  MieasBast;  terrible  is  she  as  Sekmet. 

^  THE  PAT  WAS  A  PAMPERED  member  of  the  Egyptian 
X He  fed  the  choicest  of  Ud^ts  -s  ^ve^  a 

’  ^  ftencushiontoUeupon.  Whenacatdied^w^a^^^^^^^^^ 

^  vees.  wrapped  in  bejeweled  swaddling  cloth  and 
tested  in  the  burial  places  of  Rome  had 

It  was  considered  murder  to  kill  a  c^t  ^  ^  death 

^  Egypt,  a  Ron^n  s^dier  in  to 

coe  of  the  Egyptian  cats.  H.  C.  Brooxe 

I-inestoan  Abyssinian  Cat,"  _ 

“  The  Roman  slew  a  cat!  ’  Athrist  for  blc^ 

“Forgotten  dread  of  Rome  -  the  swarthy  mob^  _ 

“Poured.  howUng  vengeance,  f/orn  each  ^  ^ 

“And  the  proud  Roman  knew  the  taste  of  de 
‘For  he  had  slain  a  Cat!"  to  be  tamed  by 

The  cat  was  one  of  the  la^  rehistoric  cat  among  the  pic- 
ten.  There  are  no  pictures  of  ^  a  pair  of  feUnes  went 
Vaphs  of  the  early  cave  men.  Perha^  a  ^  ^ 

•teby  two  into  Noah’s  Ark.  but  j  ^^erge  from  pre- 

^Skmed.  Only  in  early  Egypt 

mere  be  came  from »«  a  that  lived  at 

HebearsnorelaUrxssbiptoanyoftbe  wiio 

^  time  in  Europe  or  Africa . 


living  by  ridding  the  premises  of  rats  and  mice. 

It  was  probably  during  this  time  that  the  cat  gained  reputation 

for  supernatural  powers  and  clairvoyance. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  tabby,  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  favorite 
chair,  suddenly  awake,  peer  into  the  dark  corner  of  a  room  and 
then  run  terrified  from  the  room;  or  a  young  cat,  playing  in  the 
dusk,  stop  suddenly,  arch  his  back  and  spit  at  some  unseen 
presence.  What  had  the  cat  seen,  that  we  did  not?  Why  a  ghost, 
of  course.  She  must  be  a  witch ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


By  KATHY  SENEKER 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Gail  Stewart,  a  senior  speech  and  drama  major  at  Southern, 
spent  two  summers  in  missionary  work  and  hopes  to  be  accepted 
into  a  two-year  program  after  she  graduates.  Her  experiences 
with  the  missions  range  form  teaching  Sunday  School  classes  to 
writing  and  presenting  a  musical  drama  and  allowed  her  to  work 
with  several  different  types  and  cultures  of  people. 

Last  summer’s  missionary  began  with  orientation  at  Mount 
Rushmore.  Stewart  sUted  that  45  college  students,  from  20  dif¬ 
ferent  states  participated  in  the  Student  Summer  Missionary. 
With  15-20  instructors,  the  group  trained  in  vacation  and 
backyard  Bible  school,  campfires,  and  youth  and  children  work. 

After  orientation,  Stewart  worked  with  a  traveling  team  of  four 
called  the  “Devil  Stompers.”  Moving  every  one  or  two  weeks,  the 
group  traveled  all  over  North  Dakota  and  through  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Canada. 

“We  worked  with  an  area  church,  and  through  the  churches  we 
did  backyard  Bible  clubs  and  vacation  Bible  schools.  We  set  up 
children  and  youth  programs,”  she  said. 

THEY  GAVE  PROGRAMS  including  musical  drama  shows, 
.sang  songs,  read  scriptures  and  told  stories  for  churches,  nursing 
homes  and  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

“We  worked  with  Mexican  migrants  from  Texas,  Ecuador  and 
South  America,”  she  said.  “They  were  such  a  different  culture 
and  so  different  from  what  I  was  used  to  ...  When  I  was  working 


with  the  migrant  people,  I  never  knew  that  I  could  love  people  so 

much  in  my  life.” 

‘‘One  thing  that  really  impressed  us,  she  said,  was  that  we 
Uved  with  the  people.  Part  of  the  time  I  stayed  with  the  migrant 
council.” 

Stewart  told  of  having  to  fix  tacos  for  two  Mexican  men.  I  was 

so  nervous,”  she  said. 

“After  tasting  it,  one  said,  ‘You  cook  pretty  good  for  a  gnngo. 

It  was  the  best  compliment  I  ever  received.” 

Gail  also  spent  some  time  working  on  an  Indian  reservation  and 
on  an  air  force  base.  She  spent  a  week  as  a  counselor  at  a  church 


FOR  THE  SUMMER’S  finale  the  group  wrote  and  performed 
their  own  play  entitled  “John  3:16.” 

Although  she  got  paid  minimal  for  her  work,  Stewart  com¬ 
mented  that  spiritually  she  was  over-comj^nsated.  The  highlight 
of  the  summer,  she  said,  was  “being  there.” 

The  summer  missionary  was  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
church,  an  evangelical  church.  Through  its  missionary  programs 
it  tries  to  give  coUege  students  a  chance  to  share  their  faith 
without  being  called  in  to  full-time  missions. 

Stewart  hopes  to  be  accepted  in  the  two-year  mission  program 
and  after  that  go  to  seminary  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  she 
plans  to  study  youth  and  children  work  and  perhaps  religious 
drama. 


Three- week  emotional  trauma  created  by  discovery 
that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus— except  at  Mall 
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By  STEVE  HOLMES 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

At  sometime  in  the  lives  of  most  people,  it  is  learned  that  there 
i£  no  Santa  Gaus.  We  are  told  that  he  is  just  a  myth.  It  is  a  often 
painful  but  certainly  necessary  chapter  in  the  process  of 
growing  up. 

When  I  was  told  late  last  month  that  there  was  no  rotund,  joUy 
fellow  Uving  at  the  top  of  the  earth,  making  presents  to  give  to 
good  boys  and  girls,  and  riding  in  an  ornate  sleigh  puUed  by 
flying  reindeer,  it  came  as  something  of  a  surprise.  But  I  have 
conquered  the  ensuing  three-week  emotional  trauma  and  have 
started  a  hunt  for  Mr.  Kringle. 

there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  dressed  as 
Santa  Claus,  such  as  street-comer  fund  raisers  and  the  Santas 
that  one  can  see  at  department  stores.  I  found  one  of  the^  at 
Northpark  Mall.  The  one  that  I  talked  to  (now  don  t  get  the 
wrong  idea,  folks)  is  a  25-year-old  rookie  Santa  and  Joplin 

fireman  by  the  name  of  Bob  Wynne. 

^has  been  “SanU,"  since  to  day  alter  Tbanksg.vuig, 

woVktagonlyoccasionaUy  because  olhisjob  with  thelire  depar¬ 
tment  Since  that  time,  Bob  (“Santa")  guesses  that  he  sees 
-between  150  and  three  or  four  hundred”  kids  on  an  average 

daTbasingthisestimaleonthefactthatoneouloleveryfouror 

five  has  his  picture  Uken  with  the  man.  On  one  day,  however. 

Bob  guessed  that  he  met  approximately  600  k  to 

mL  ol  Santa's  visitors  are  of  ages  towcen  three  m<>"U“  »"<* 
eight  years,  Mr.  Claus  noted  that  not  too  many  kto  beyo^the 
agTof  eight  come  to  talk  with  him,  but  tore  are  some. 


child  is  good,  “Santa  and  Rudolph  will  come  around  to  see  you 
on  Christmas.”  The  child  usuaUy  smUes  when  he  hears  the 
name  of  Rudolph.  Just  like  the  Post  Office,  Santa  never 
promises  delivery  by  December  25;  Bob  mentioned,  “It  is  un¬ 
derstood  before  starting  the  job  that  Santa  does  not  try  to  seU 
merchandise.” 

IF  THE  CHILD  SEEMS  FRIGHTENED  OF  SANTA,  he  is 
given  a  Santa  Claus  ring,  a  pass  to  play  pinball,  a  small  sucker , 
or  a  coloring  book  (they  were  out  of  coloring  books  on  the  day  I 
was  there)  to  calm  him,  but  the  kid  usually  becomes  more  at 
ease  after  talking. 

Santas  can  occasionally  become  irritated  if  on  duty  for  too 
long  a  time.  To  prevent  a  crabby  Santa,  most  stores  allow  Santa 
to  take  breaks,  and  many  stores  have  more  than  one  Santa 
working  at  the  same  time  (these  extra  fellows  are  explained  as 
being  "Santa’s  helpers”).  Northpark  has  two  Santas,  though 
they  aren’t  working  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Bob  Wynne, 


“If  Santa  works  four  or  six  hours  and  has  someone  then  to 
relieve  him,  you  are  more  likely  to  have  an  eager  attitude,  and 
the  kids  are  more  happy." 

THE  DESIRES  OF  CHILDREN  have  not  changed  much  over 
the  years;  girls  often  want  dolls  and  accessories,  and  a  new  item 
called  the  “Holly  Hobbie  Oven",  and  many  boys  sUU  long  for 
model  trains. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  unusual  requests.  One  girl  asked 
for  a  new  swimming  pool  (although  ^nta  said  that  most 
requests  are  not  that  expensive).  An  older  girl  asked  for  ‘‘a 
million  dollars  in  small  bills."  And  one  thoughtful  young  girl  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  older  sister  asked  about  the  reindeer  and  how 
Santa  makes  the  toys,  and  requested  a  doll,  a  toy  oven  and  a  few 
accessories,  then  casually  advised  Santa  that  her  sister  “wan¬ 
ted  a  man.” 

Merry  Christmas,  ya’ll. 


.  but  myth  is  an  old  one 


ton  one  year  old  “Juxt  «il  and  look  al  iny  beard  with 

^z^enl"Sahtaaddedtolmoatoltokto  believe  In  him. 

hdMK  KIDS  ARE  NERVOUS  while  waiUng  to  see  the  man 
frl  the  north  pole,  and  some  cry.  The  nervous  ones  enjoy  watr 
yhinv  others  go  up  to  see  him  while  they  build  up  their  courage, 
others  are  Impatient  to  get  up  there  and  rattle  off  their  list  of 
Zl  “Oc^onally,  an  older  xlxter  or  bndher  wl  1 KO  up  no 
Uto  to  elilld  won't  be  frikhlened,  and  you  can  aeo  by  Ihelr  lacex 

arrlvca  to  «ee  him,  Bob  (".Santa”)  fr'** 
here  and  «ee  ol'  Santa",  and  axka  to  name  of  to  eh  ^ 
riHrae  be  Inquire,  a.  to  whetor  or  not  be'.  Iieen  Bood  or  bad 
(J  towflit  be  know  tone  thing,  already),  and  .ay.  Uuil,  If  to 


ByMAXMcCOY 

Santa  Claus  (formerly  St.  Nicholas  or  Sant  Klaaasi  was  the 
patron  saint  of  virgins,  children  and  scholars  and  St.  Nicholas’ 
Day,  the  sixth  of  December,  was  a  children’s  festival.  Then,  like 
today,  he  (or  a  reasonable  facsimile)  went  to  each  house  to  ask 
if  the  children  had  been  good.  If  so,  they  were  rewarded  with  a 
present.  If  not,  their  parents  made  an  excuse  for  them  and  they 
got  a  present  any  way. 

First  of  the  Christmas  decorations,  the  yule  log  was  a  chosen 
tree  bole,  trimecd  and  placed  In  the  woods  to  dry.  The  log  was 
later  lit  by  a  brand  saved  from  the  embers  of  the  last  year's 
long.  The  .saved  cmbt*rs  were  usiid  as  a  chann  throughout  llw 
year  to  keep  the  house  and  Its  occupants  safe  from  fire 
Other  decorations  Included  mistletoe,  holly,  hollyborrles  and 
Ivy.  The  ase  of  ivy  and  mistletoe  were  banned  In  church 
decorations  liecause  of  their  connotations  of  Dionysian  revels 
and  kissing. 

In  late  CelUc  limes,  while-robed  Druid  holymen  would  search 
the  forests  for  nUslleltie  growing  upon  an  oak  tree.  Rarely  Is 
mlslleliH?  found  upon  oak,  Infause  of  the  acidity  of  the  tree,  (^il 
from  an  oak,  It  synitetll/cd  strength,  endurance  and  rigidity,  It 


represented  the  white  beads  of  semen  from  the  Druid  god  Ccr- 
nunnos. 

On  the  Christmas  Eves  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mummer’s 
plays  were  performed  by  bands  of  “gmsers,"  youths  In  costume. 

The  plays  were  fashioned  about  some  of  the  most  popular  folk 
heroes  -  St.  George,  the  Dragon.  Maid  Marian  and 
Blackamoor.  Celtic  traditions  die  hard. 

In  the  poverty  ridden  sections  of  Dickens’  Undon.  Christn^as 
games  bccan^e  drunken  parodies  of  children’s  games.  There 
was  no  style  or  finesse  Involved,  only  harsh  and  direct  sexual  ex¬ 
periences.  To  “bits  an  inch  from  a  red  hot  picker"  was  a  popular 
one. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Known  as  “Hogmany,”  the 
children  of  the  poor  would  dress  In  sheets  and  beg  door  lo  door  in 
the  wealthier  sections  of  town  for  ’’oaten-bread’’  cakes.  Wtvfs 
would  b«'  busy  for  several  days  beforehand  baking  enough  cakes 

to  go  around. 

'Hie  first  day  of  the  now  year  was  also  a  time  for  gift  giving, 
representing  the  hope  for  an  abundant  year.  Ypung  men 
displayed  their  affection  for  a  favorite  girl  by  bnngtau  her  aifU 
of  pines,  needles  and  gloveson  the  first  ol  January . 
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■  archaic  institutioo  and 
e  to  pid  it  to  an  end  in  the  United 
Stones.  I:  wwnid  be  taBsnoant  to  travesty  to  con- 
Ctooe  to  aBaw  legakzed  mtoder  by  the  criminal 
iaatML  Sarefy  a  nation  with  the  technical 
kafwtoid^  to  send  men  to  the  moon  and  back  again 
cm  stody  deidop  a  saciotogicaJ  knowledge  great 
CHwch  to  dad  m  afeeraate  pmshment  to  the  death 
pesa^  ArpmeoCs  may  reign  for  sane  time  since 
Basy  see  b£e  anpraonmeot  as  an  even  more 
naccs  and  Bat  the  only  other  alter- 

■acre,  freeng  die  mtoderer  after  a  few  years  to 
kil  aigac:.  IS  an  evea  greater  crane— a  crime  on  all 
rfsaaety. 


and  on  gifts 


BvDKXCOLE 


Ha:  Ho:  hferry  Christmas:  Cbeerfol  Gifting 


'Tii  the  season  fto  gifting,  and  in  some  cases  of 


Hbt  are  sane  ideas,  and  gift  soggestioDS  that 
E£gixhebetpM.Gi&5thatareboaDdtogeta  reac- 
aon;  pceshiyaptoichinthemoadi: 

For  the  gxy  to  gal  who  wants  a  fire-engine;  how 
aboot  a  fire-track  and  a  burning  bmkfing. 

There’s  ntohmg  1^  a  short  sleeve  shirt  and  a  pair 
af  odf  Ua:  or  a  .Smoking  Jacket  and  a  Bucket  of 
Water.  Evilberefthoaewilldo.  then,  perhaps  this 
wodd  make  someone  on  yov  bst'  happy;  a  three- 
day  vacatMD  to  Las  Vegas,  and  a  pair  of  loaded 


Here’s  as  u— sml  gift  for  the  weirdo  on  your  list; 
a  gentooe.  drome-ptotted-eiectric-prnoe-picker! 

A  rery  nefoi  pft  for  anyone);  a  quart  jng  of 
PeptoBtomof. 

?Sow.  good  gmr.  if  I  had  the  caah,  nxy  special  gift 
hat  wMid  kok  Lke  tfau:  Fto  that  good  ofTwy,  Jim- 
nae  Caner.  Fd  gel  a  yean  supply  of  dental  fksa,  a 

toher-pkaUd^eanot-tooth  piijber.  and  a  four-y^ 
soppfyafEXLAX 

Fer  the  tonwroon  Earl  Botz;  a  Dale  Carnegie 
Cotoae.  and  a  warm  place  to  stody . 

Far  Mr  Hnih  the  laihes'man’  Hefner;  a  cold 
darner.  B  Oder  Ahska! 

Fto  Wtoder  Wtorm.  a  tetarw  dot,  )id  in  case 
de  acodeskafiy  nto  downm  her  braai  (ahMs. 


ichart/^^D 
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The  to  pnWidad  bneteUy  by  itadi^ 

U  to  yotoTtolum  aa  a  laUratory  expenenc* 

OttaatoeBP^m.HearrwIlai 
MtotldUM  are  free  to  dadenU 
Utozder  Aaaarlafid  Cdlefiato 


nv«.  n « "M 

nvX.v«tH»,  -mxT  An.1  .n  -Iwlrr 

the  mldkv'tnal  svVHV  of  Ihoir  .shhIcnLs  ,vn'  goncrauy 

uv  faxvr  of  the  cxmhM'1  liwtnu'Uixnul 

Keivxrts  aiHl  the  ramifiiNiUiVivs  Iho  r»\sults 

.vn  pa>  .wNiW  anvl  vwlraots.  Mast  of  Uhw  who 

moiv  criUv'al  of  the  m^wts  arc  Uhvvc  who  have  the 

l«VT.  .  <k«.bt  «bu.s^  Ibo 

SIR.A  but.  b,v  «i«t  l«n».  »•>'  '«'■<' '» 'J'"'' 

«r»  in  «  Un.v  miiu^mv  «nd  Uu.1  tbo  bu  k 
(J  ibf  aiuVnU  AIT  aa  (Air  And  huiiMt  as  Ihsir 
teachers.  We  do  think,  howev'cr.  that  .some  .sfNice 
slKHiM  be  nv'luded  on  Uh'  SIR  reports  for  a  .student 
to  nwke  .some  additional  comments  alwut  the 
teacher's  wwk.  Many  teachers  voluntarily  allow 
Ume  for  this  atxHind  the  end  of  each  seme.stor. 

The  StiKlent  Instructional  Report  may  have  some 
faults  but,  for  the  mast  part,  it  is  one  of  the  more 
valuable  innovaUons  to  come  to  this  camp^  m 
many  >'ears.  It  benofits  both  teachers  and  students 
and  aids  in  what  should  be  a  “conUnual  learning 
process"  for  all  of  those  involved  in  education. 


W/7»  TJIB 


jCines' 

^Ittr 

Sicya 

sndat 

pecotT 

nervo 


The  camfxjs  speaks- -and  others,  too 


Chris  Miller  still  dominates  expressions 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
fr«n  a  letter  received  last  month  from  Chris  Miller 
to  Liz  DeMerice,  managing  editor. ) 


“I  thought  the  coverage  of  my  appearance  at 
Missouri  Southern  to.  bon  the  whole,  well-presented 
and  fair.  You  did  leave  out  one  thing  though  —  that  a 
goodlv  number  of  tne  audience,  perhaps  a  majority, 
were  ENJOYING  the  show.  That  is,  they  were 
laughing  loudly  and  often,  which  is  the  whole  point 
of  what  I  do.  You  see,  I  don’t  think  of  myself  as  a 
free  speech  crusader,  or  even  as  a  bringer  of  any 
kind  of  message,  but  as  an  entertainer.  And, 
judging  from  the  audience  reaction,  I  succeeded  as 
an  entertainer  that  day  in  Joplin.  To  have  left  out 
this  point,  I  think,  is  to  have  missed  a  vital  part  of 
what  went  down. 

“Also,  you  might  be  interested  in  a  follow-up  to 
the  story.  It  seems  that  shortly  after  the  day  of  my 
performance,  there  was  a  regional  NEC  con¬ 
ference,  during  which  your  censor.  Dr.  Dolence, 
had  a  few  words  with  one  or  more  administrators 
from  a  Texas  college  at  which  I  was  soon  to  appear, 
resulting  in  my  sudden  cancellation  there,  and  a 
personal  loss  to  me  of  about  $700.  The  head  of 
student  lecture  pRogramming  quit  in  protest,  I  am 
told,  and  the  students,  in  a  show  of  angry  feelings, 
went  around  campus  and  placed  a  piece  of  black 
tape  over  the  mouth  of  my  image  on  my  Story  Hour 
posters,  accompanied  by  the  large  words  “CEN¬ 
SORED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION.”  !t  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Dolence  was  not  merely  “irate,”  but 
also  “vengeful.”  He  has  interfered  not  only  with  my 
right  of  free  speech,  but  with  my  right  to  make  a 
living,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  which  I  resent  more.” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  The  Joplin  Globe  by  Michael  Stair,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Globe’s  staff.  It  was  meant  for  publication 
in  the  column  called  “Pulse  Beat,’’  but  was  rejected 
by  the  editors  of  the  Globe.  It  is  printed  here  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author. ) 


Gee,  have  you  ever  noticed  how  fortunate  some  of 
us  are? 

For  example,  just  think  about  little  children  and 
drunks.  They  have  a  saint  who  watches  over  and 
protects  them. 

And,  what  about  those  Missouri  Southern  State 
College  students?  Boy,  those  poor  creatures  have 
all  the  luck. 

Why,  just  recently  several  hundred  of  them, 
without  the  aid  of  legal  counsel  or  missionary, 
flocked  to  what  they  thought  was  to  be  a  sexual 
humor  program. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Student  Union 
Board,  was  presented  by  Chris  Miller,  an  insidious 
rapscallion  who  purportedly  is  a  former  editor  of 
National  Lampoon  magazine  and  contributor  to  Oui 
and  Playboy  magazines. 


WELL,  DESPITE  THE  MANNER  in  which 
Miller’s  brand  of  humor  was  billed  —  profane, 
brash,  irreverent  and  exciting  —  and  to  the  surprise 
of  all  but  one  or  two  in  the  audience,  this  base  and 
baneful  character  began  his  presentation  by 
spewing  forth,  of  all  things,  sexual  humor. 

While  a  few  of  the  students  who  were  not  shackled 
to  their  seats  simply  walked  out  after  a  matter  of 
minutes,  most  of  the  poor,  blind  devils  were  left  to 
despair  —  a  captive  audience. 

However,  as  luck  would  have  it,  help  was  at  hand. 
After  only  about  30  minutes,  a  guardian  angel  in  the 
form  of  Dr.  Glenn  Dolence,  dean  of  student  ser¬ 
vices,  came  forth  and  stopped  the  program, 
rescuing  the  students  from  an  imminent  pernicious 
doom.  Dolence  said  he  aborted  the  program 
because  he  thought  its  subject  to  be  in  “poor  taste.” 

One  of  my  newspaper  confederates  wrote  that 
Dolence’s  action  was  courageous,  and  later  It  was 
lauded  as  being  wise  in  an  editorial. 


HOKUM!  BUNKUM!  BALDERDASH!  The 
dean’s  action,  in  my  opinion,  was  untenable  and 
anything  but  courageous.  It  was  cowardly  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  both  the 
students  and  speaker. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that  Miller  did  con¬ 
clude  his  program  for  a  crowd  outside  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  oval  apparently  without  further  interference 
from  either  Dolence  or  any  other  college  ad- 
rnlmstrator. 

However,  the  damage  already  had  been  done  - 
the  “chilling  embrace”  Imposed. 

The  most  egregious  aspect  of  the  situation  Is  that 


nnlence  fearful  of  being  criticized 
it  appears  that. Dolence,  thn«;p  of 


by  his  superiors, 


.TJi.u;;onhis‘‘taAtes'-ofth«se.f 


exceptions,  prisons  of 


colera;  "sersttecapad^^ 
nght  to  Lk  matters  of  taste  w.thou  assisunce 
from  others.  Any  position  to  the  contrary  nould 
preclude  thought  itself. 

WHILE  I  AM  NOT  ATTEMPTING  here  to  defend 
or  condemn  Miller’s  material,  I  dO  hold  dear  his 

irs^TS“^'Theon,pnn«se 
for  which  power  can  rightfully  be  exercised  over 
any  member  of  a  civilized  community  against  his 
will  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good 
either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  sufficient  warrant. 
He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled . . .  because  it  will 
be  better  for  him...  because  it  will  make  him  hap¬ 
pier  (or)  because  to  do  so  would  be  wise  or  even 

right.”  .  , 

He  also  contended,  “If  all  mankind  minus  one 
were  of  one  opinion  and  only  one  person  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
justified  in  silencing  that  one  person  than  he,  if  he 
had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing 
mankind. 

“But  the  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  human  race; 
posterity  as  well  as  the  existing  generaUon;  those 
who  dissent  from  the  opinion  still  more  than  those 
who  hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth;  if 
wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit, 
the  clearer  perception  and  livelier  impression  of 
truth,  produced  by  its  collision  with  error.” 


(Editor’s  note :  The  following  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  by 
Jeff  Speakman,  a  student,  to  Dr.  Glenn  Dolence,  the  De^ 
of  Student  Personnel  Services.  Speakman  brought  a  copy 
to  The  Chart  and  the  letter  is  featured  this  issue  as  oi 
“Campus  Speaks”  feature.) 


Dear  Dr.  Dolence, 

This  is  an  official  student  protest  against  your  actions 
on  November  3  in  the  College  Union  Ballroom.  Althoughi 
can  represent  only  myself,  I  am  sure  a  large  number  of 
the  students  concerned  agree  with  my  feelings.  I  felt  that 
Cliris  Miller’s  presentation  was  very  good  and  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely  within  the  text  it  was  given.  I  feel  you  had  no 
right  to  interrupt  and  furthermore  you  displayed  a  lack  of 
good  judgement  for  all  concerned.  Because  some  students 
were  dismissed  from  classes  to  see  his  presentation,  they 
had  to  stay  there  under  those  circumstances 
However,  they  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  leave 
if  they  were  offended.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  students 
that  followed  Chris  outside  and  gave  him  the  respect 
and  support  he  deserved. 

Respectfully, 

Jeff  Speakman 


,^)psy. 
•i- «  his  1 


tea( 


THE  MORAL  HERE  is  that  the  freedoms  sup¬ 
posedly  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment,  that 
precious  one  which  permeates  and  sustains  every 
other  freedom  we  possess,  is  being  incessantly 
eroded.  It  is  an  endangered  as  the  bald  eagle  and 
that  which  frightens  me  most  is  the  ironic  quarters 
from  which  some  of  the  attacks  come,  that  is,  the 
press  and  the  college.  These  two  institutions  should 
be  the  impervious  bastion  of  the  First,  their  very 
foundations  resting  directly  upon  the  freedoms 
unequivocally  set  out  in  it. 

It  it  is  to  survive,  as  one  university  professor  has 
noted,  these  two  institutions  must  exercise  it  rather 
than  merely  paying  it  lip  service. 

After  all,  Article  125,  Constitution  of  the  USSR, 
states:  “The  Citizens  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic  are  guaranteed  by  law  (a)  freedom  of 
speech;  (b)  freedom  of  the  press ...” 


the 


pei 

hex 


By SHANNON JONES 

In  reference  to  the  Chris  Miller  lecture  “story 
hour”  and  various  articles  in  the  Friday,  November 
19  issue  of  The  Chart  we,  as  concerned  students  who 
feel  that  our  intellect  has  been  unrightfully  insulted, 
would  like  to  at  this  time  ask  for  a  written  apology 
from  the  ’  administration”  and  an  invitation 
reissued  to  Chris  Miller  to  reappear  at  Missouri 
Southern  State  College  in  the  spring  of  1977. 

The  college  speaker  policy  taken  from  MSSC 
student  handbook  says,  “freedom  to  leam,  freeikm 
to  discuss,  freedom  to  expose  ideas  to  the  critical 
analysis  appropriate  to  the  College  setting.  The 
college  stipulates  that  we  will  have  the  right  to  es- 
posure  yet  they  hypocritically  terminated  the  Chris 
Miller  lecture  we  felt.  We  ask  at  this  time  that  the 
“administration”  clarify  their  right  to  define 
“filth”. 

In  conclusion  we  would  most  respectfully  like  ^ 
inquire  what  is  considered  intellectual  in  reference 
to  the  Bud  Wilkinson  45  minute  pep  talk  on  athletic 
attitudes?  Did  the  “administration”  cixisiderthisa 
particularly  stimulting  or  intellectual  presentotioo- 
We  most  sincerely  thank  the  administration  for  ^ 
their  cooperation  and  their  future  protection  of  our  c 
rights  to  exposure,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
to  listen. 


Profile  of  a  loser — an  alcoholic 


ByJIMELUSON 

He  shuffles  through  each  day,  begging  for  money. 
It’s  painful  for  him  to  walk  because  of  his  stiff  join¬ 
ts,  and  often,  he  suffers  total  blackouts.  He  can’t 
even  remember  to  do  simple  things  like  relieving 
himself  in  privacy.  His  bloodshot  eyes  water  con¬ 
stantly  from  the  exposure  from  too  much  dirt  and 
grime,  and  his  beet-red  face  resembles  the  skin  of  a 
dog  with  the  mange. 

The  craving  for  a  drink  consumes  his  every 
thought.  On  his  daily  rounds,  he  begs  for  pennies, 
and  when  he  has  enough  for  a  bottle  of  cheap  red 
wine,  he  wiU  retire  to  the  dark  recess  in  an  alley, 
gulp  down  his  courage,  lie  down  in  filth,  and  sleep 
for  a  while,  unless  the  snakes,  rats,  and  bugs  that 
sometimes  haunt  him  return. 

It  doesn’t  happen  all  at  once  -  the  craving,  the 
crawling  of  the  skin,  the  lieing  and  cheating'  the 
withdrawal  from  society.  It’s  a  long  and  tortuous 
road  down  to  the  gutter,  leaving  a  trail  of  broken 
dreams,  bitter  memories,  and  shattered  lives. 

THE  HEAVY  DRINKER  has  numerous  op- 
portunities  to  get  off  the  road  down,  and  fortunately 
many  do.  However,  most  miss  the  detours  leading 
back  to  a  sane  world.  These  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  a  psychological  need  to  numb  their  brains 
and  destroy  their  reasoning. 

tace  on  the  bottom,  very  tew  return  from  their 
hell.  To  the  cop  on  the  beat,  he  becomes  a  nutsance 
To  tta  average  ciUren,  he  becomes  an  eyesore  m 
burden.  To  himself,  he  is  afraid  ot  Uving.  but  even 
more  scared  he  will  die  alone. 


Psychologists  have  pointed  out  that  alcoholics 
have  some  form  ot  neurotic  character  disturbance 


"^^ven  believe  that  alcoholics  possess  a 

narelsaistte  attitude,  and  they  can  find  no^Trfu  “ 


tion  in  social  relationships.  To  compensate  for 
mental  disturbances,  he  crawls  deeper 
into  a  bottle  with  every  drink  he  takes  until, 
he  will  awake  one  day  only  to  discover  he  is 
in  the  society  that  bred  him.  He  has  been  diso  ^  ^ 
and  his  home  is  broken.  He  is  nothing  more 
shuffling  bum  in  search  of  a  demonic  liquid  tha 
bind  him  further  into  servitude.  ^ 

Alcoholism  is  a  sickness,  like  cancer  jjg 

disease  that  plagues  mankind,  and  it  has  ^ 
treated  like  an  illness.  All  to  often,  ^ 
recognize  this,  and  in  most  cases,  we  la  ^ 
patience  required  to  help  alcoholics 
embarrassing  illness.  What  should  ^ 
concern  on  a  society-induced  problem  is 
der  the  rugs  or  hidden  in  closets,  least  son>«^ 
discover  our  terrible  truths. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  can  do  just  so 
real  key  to  the  curing  of  an  alcoholic,  or 
the  courage  to  abstain,  lies  in  the  alcoholics 
selves.  Until  they  are  ready  to  admit 
alcoholics,  no  amount  of  modem  acion<^  ^ 
them.  They  must  stand  up  and  say.  ^ 
alcoholic.”  Once  they  are  willing  to  j 
problem,  then  an  only  then  can  a  cure  be  ^  ot 
No  respector  of  class  or  status,  the 
this  country,  and  indeed  the  world,  are  teei  ^ 
broken  down  bums  from  every  walk  of 
caught  up  in  a  quagmire  of  peJt 

coughing  their  guts  up,  and  begging  tor  ti 
drink  that  will  tranqualize  their  consci;  jp 
They  go  through  each  day  like  robots, 
distinquish  between  reality  or  fantasy, 
tltoy  fear  most  of  all  eventually  occurs 
alone,  unwanted  in  an  unn\arked  gt 
luiconcemed  society  marches  on. 


Thf  Chart,  Friday.  Dir  17  io». 
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.^>uslj-  or  unconsciously 
^ts.  fo^lin^is,  and  attiUides 
Bod>’  language  consists 

^,^ons.  and  the  distance  we  post.H!!! 


age. 
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j"d«crit>0  body  laflgua^''“  "“"Verbal  '  .  '  ■■  is 

J5.,  is  the  ah,d,  of  bodyla„gJ^g^  "'livh  mraa, 


p'brbar1orarpatte“;;;7^7“«1d;:^^^^^^^^ 
surprisinR,  but  nc^"^'  """munica^e" 

Vl  ‘"  "“^nunicabon  iban  vl  k^'  "'“sages  a^' 

^much  more  difficult  to  intern''^*  messages-  k 

understanding  of  the  princS"®l®*  '^^11.  Bod’v 

^.riant  is  the  fact  that  body  la  ”  of  oth^re^l^ 

5s  into  the  feelings  of  other!  "f  offer  vaii^hi 

^^for  examnle.  wa  "  ''o  detect  tK„a  m- 


''•e  detect  k''* 
‘ntmediately  seek  t  is 

to  put  that  per. 


■“ttions 

ihougjj  j 

^berof 
^elt  that 

‘joyed  it 

‘  ^d  no 

'  lack  of 

Rodents 

>n,th€y 


siveness.  Responsiveness  is^th  ^  language  is  respon- 
eventsaround^.Ourre-noVl  awareness  of 

or  dislike,  rather  than  thLp  I  “‘'o 

and  offer  no  stimidus  Fo^pv^”  ^  *"  background 

nerve”  when  a  tJer^n  shi  " 

postures  or  posit^ns  changes 

display  respoSne^  fZ"^T  ^'^o 

gaze,  a  narrowing  cf  tt,.  mtentiveness  of  one’s 


fiaze  a  iLxampies  are  tl 

are,  at  Ly  tfvefmll  ">““"  <•“ 

combinaUonTllrZ.  T"“ 

aspects  of  classify  specific 

shall  be  facial  exnrc^^^  The  fist  aspect  to  be  discussed  here 
author^  in  Bi'-dwhistell,  a  leading 

canahic  n(  7  ^ngnage,  says  the  human  face  alone  is 

temntpTtr^  facial  expressions  was  Charles  Darwin.  He  at- 
enliUed  “apl«rc  facial  expressions  in  the  book 

AnimSa"  ^  u  ‘"P  Ma"  and 

were  simila  “''P'“aa‘“"a  '““re  different  -  and 

ere  similar-among  men  and  animaU,  and  among  different 

J^aU^r"  "p 

expecM  that  expressions  of  emotions  would  be  the  same 
ter  Ws  h  P™''“" a  “"‘ury  af- 

anrprLd?sg^tt“ 

Paul  Elkman  in  a  report  in  "Psychology  Today”,  September, 
1375,  supported  Darwin’s  ideas.  College  students  in  five  literate 
cultures,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina, 
wre  shown  photos  of  persons  representing  the  basic  emotions. 
The  study  indicated  that  the  percentage  of  correct  responses 
were  over  60  per  cent,  thus  proving  that  facial  expressions  are 
the  same  among  peoples  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  tribesmen 
of  New  Guinea  were  asked  to  portray  the  emotions  under  study. 
Their  facial  poses  were  videotaped  and  shown  to  American 
college  students.  They  had  no  trouble  in  correctly  identifying  the 
tribesmen  s  portrayal  of  anger,  disgust,  happiness,  and  sadness 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  students  had  never  seen 
a  New  Guinea  tribesman.  These  studies  seem  to  indicate  that 
certain  facial  expressions  of  emotions  are  universal.  Resear¬ 
chers  do  not  know  why  for  certain,  but  they  hold  that  all  people 
share  the  same  neural  programming  which  links  facial  muscles 
to  particular  emotions. 


:  body  language  is  often  USFn  h,  fk 

j^blems  and  relate  more  opeuly  and  honestly.  In  adS 
,»dgrs  can  lean,  to  read  nonverbal  cues  of  students  Zs  ^ 
x«the learning  prwess.  Body  language  wiU  proibly  aS. 
^recograhon  in  the  business  world  in  the  future  It  would  aid 
^^rs  ,n  mtemewing  prospective  employees  or  n 
saluating  business  dealings  with  associates. 

'  is  m  communication,  body  language  also  makes  use  of  the 
.■sBder^essage-receiver”  concept.  For  example,  the  early  ac- 
kRof  silent  movie  days  did  not  recognize  body  language  as  a 
lence,  yet  they  were  extremely  adept  and  skillful  in  conveying 
lotions  of  boredom,  doubt,  fear,  anxiety,  or  puzzlement  to 
•r  rapt  audiences.  Important  here  is  the  fact  that  any 
sage  IS  influenced  by  the  personality  and  intensity  of  the 
on  sending  the  message.  And  also  although  some  certain 
^  messages  are  universal,  some  gestures  are  dependent 
n  geographic  locations.  Our  messages  are  also  dependent 
on  the  needs  of  the  receiver, 
ij  Furthermore,  messages  may  be  dependent  upon  en- 
nmmental  factors,  such*  as  extremely  hot  or  cold  tem- 
*'^tures.  In  attempting  to  interpret  any  body  language,  one 
TO  remember  to  look  at  the  total  picture  of  the  person  being 
j^uated  rather  than  isolated  cues.  In  other  words,  we  should 
*  for  gesture  clusters,  a  group  of  cues  that  add  up  to  one’s 
‘otional  state.  We  check  signals  against  other  signals. 


luNOTHER  KEY  TO  UNDERSTANDING  body  language  is 
Tuency.  This  term  implies  that  postures  and  gestures  are 
^nient  with  previous  mannerisms  and  previous  behavior, 
fft  incongruency  of  one’s  body  language  may  mean  either  the 
pson  is  inept  at  communication,  or  else  he  is  being  sarcastic, 
p  perhaps  a  conflict  of  nonverbal  cues  and  verbal  cues  is  a  sign 
N  a  person  is  lying  or  concealing  his  tnir  feelings.  For  exam- 
^  the  small  child  who  has  just  broken  the  window  with  his 
Seball  may  not  look  his  father  in  the  eye  ^  he  denies  the  act 

I  t 

I  Body  language  is  related  to  three  primary  dimensions  of 
pings  or  attitude;  1 )  liking-disliking  2)  power,  and  3)  respon- 
^fn^.  These  dimensions  also  have  sets  of  cues  related  to 
sn.  This  article  shall  explore  firstly  those  three  fields  and  the 
feted  cues.  In  addition,  certain  gestures,  facial  expressions, 
«ures,  and  body  positioning  will  be  discussed  along  with  their 
^fposes  of  maintaining  territory  or  determining  social  order, 
^biting  courtship  behavior,  and  conveying  any  oug 
emotion,  or  attitude  within  the  human  realm. 


FACIAL  EXPRESSIONS  MAY  MANIFEST  themselves  as 
partials,  blends,  or  microfacials.  Partials  are  expressions  in 
which  only  one  portion  of  the  face  is  activated.  Surprise  might 
be  shown  only  in  a  raised  brow,  or  only  in  a  widening  of  the  eyes. 
In  addition,  some  expressions  are  blends,  where  one  cue,  such 
as  happiness,  is  showing  in  the  mouth,  and  another  cue,  such  as 
surprise,  is  showing  in  the  eyes  or  brows.  Finally,  some  cues  flit 
across  the  features  at  very  fast  speeds.  These  are  called 
microfacials.  They  are  almost  impossible  for  the  untrained  ob¬ 
server  to  detect  with  the  naked  eye.  Yet  they  are  evident  in  slow 
motion  pictures. 

Microfacial  expressions  show  up  when  one  is  trying  to  conceal 
true  feelings  and  is  thinking  he  has  been  successful.  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  partials,  blends,  and  microfacials  account  for  the 
difficulty  researchers  have  in  studying  faces.  Through  culture 
and  experience  people  learn  display  rules  for  expressions.  We 
may  intensify  or  weaken  emotional  displays  depending  upon  the 
social  situation.  Furthermore,  we  may  neutralize  expressions, 
calling  for  an  unexpressive  “poker  face.”  And  finally,  some 
displays  require  masking.  An  example  of  masking  would  be  to 
totally  hid  one’s  anger.  This  emotion  can  be  detected  by  sen- 


lOiaiJy  mu  Uliea  dU^Cl.  nuo  Ciwunun  van  l/v  uvvvvvva  .XX,.. 
sitive  equipment  to  determine  the  rapid  movement  of  tiny  eye 
and  face  muscles,  however. 


Clark  squeals  on  swine  flu 


By  PHIL  CLARK 


y  Christmas  present  to  all  you  loyal  college 

s  out  there  I  will  tell  you  the 

■d  true  facts  about  that  dread  menace  tb 

an  public  “Swine  Flu.’  .j 

oped  by  a  1,3  deadly 

etiab  in  the  Pentagon, Swme^^ 

pable  of  killing  “''7“’' Zacc  ne,  the 

Itates  within  ^ys.Swme  Flu 

y  to  escape  death  from 
d  at  the  same  time. 

Flu  was  released  to  a  i 
ower  grade)  at  the  ou  w  ^ 
n  public  that  the  virus  ,  ^5y^rjncFlu 
p  the  nationwide  organic  n 
[Iministering  the  vaccine^  ‘  penn.sylvania 


The  government’s  reason  for  this  plot  is  simple. 
America  simply  has  too  many  people  disagreeing 
with  the  regime.  All  this  dissension  is  ruining  the 
country,  thwarting  the  effectiveness  of  government 
.  programs.  After  the  deaths  in  Pennsylvania,  only 
people  with  blind  faith  in  the  government  will  take 
the  ri.sk  and  get  the  shot,  even  though  these  later  in¬ 
jections  are  completely  harmless.  After  the  clinics 
are  over  and  all  true  Americans  have  received  the 
vaccine,  the  government  will  release  the  deadly 
Swine  Flu,  killing  everyone  with  reservations  about 
the  political  .system. 

These  are  the  true  facts  about  Swine  Flu,  or  at 
least  they  are  what  I’m  going  on  until  I  can  work  on 
my  theory  about  divine  retribution,  wrath  of  God, 
that  kind  of  thing.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  even  better 
than  the  government  deal, 

P.S.  This  is  the  la.st  column  I  will  ever  write, 
aren’t  you  glad? 


We  communicate 
through  kinesks 
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Remember  that  facial  expressions  must  be  viewed  in  context 
A  ho™  njay  be  a  sign  of  annoyance  at  home,  or  a  sl^TZp 

sSn’T  P-I“ment  if  anoS 

Ration  We  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  inside  the  person 

against  bat  conZions" 

important  in  a  discussion  of  body  language  and 
poetically  referred  to  as  the  “ win- 
mi, ^  ^  sensory  receptor,  it  can  feveal 
much.  On  a  physiological  level,  the  eye  dilates  in  darkness.  The 
organ  automatically  opens  or  closes  the  lens  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  light.  But  psychological  factors  can  also  affect 
dilation.  The  presence  of  interesting  material  will  cause  the  eye 
0  (hlate,  even  in  normal  light.  Both  extremely  pleasant  stimuli, 
such  as  beautiful  women  or  handsome  men,  and  very  un¬ 
pleasant  stimuli,  such  as  spiders  or  snakes,  cause  the  eye  to 
dilate.  At  a  basic  physiological  level,  the  eyes  dilate  during 
problem  solving. 

Also,  our  eyes  tend  to  move  right  or  left  in  action.  People  can 
in  fact,  be  classified  as  “right-lookers”  or  “left-lookers”  The 
average  individual  makes  75  per  cent  of  his  eye  movements  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  The  directions  are  related  to  ac- 
.  tivities  in  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  Right-looking  is  related 
to  left-hemisphere  activity.  The  left  hemisphere  tends  to  be 
strong  on  verbal  and  digital  processing,  while  the  right 
heimpbere  tends  to  excel  in  the  nonverbal,  in.  analogic  and 
spatial  problem  solving.  One  may  be  able  to  sort  the  “verbals” 
from  “nonverbals”  by  asking  questions  that  the  individual 
solves  in  his  head  and  by  reading  the  nonverbal  cues  the  in¬ 
dividual  delivers  while  answering. 


FROM  BASIC  PHYSIOLOGICAL  FINDINGS,  predictions 
have  been  made  about  eye  behavior  in  social  interaction.  For 
example,  gaze  will  increase  toward  individuals  we  like.  And 
gaze  wiU  decrease  toward  those  we  dislike.  Also,  at  an  in¬ 
formation  processing  level,  the  eyes  wiU  be  averted  to  avoid 
feedback.  When  the  person  doesn’t  want  more  information,  or 
wants  to  think,  he  may  close  his  eyes  prohibiting  incoming 
stimuli.  During  social  interaction,  persons  look  at  one  another 
between  25  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  Eye  contact  will 
drop  when  touchy  subjects  are  brought  up.  And  people  tend  to 
have  less  eye  contact  when  they  are  close  to  each  other 
physically. 

How  can  one  determine  the  dominant  person  in  a  con¬ 
versation?  Surprisingly  enough,  the  one  who  looks  away  of- 
tenest  is  the  dominant  one.  The  person  who  does  the  most 
listening  looks  directly  at  the  speaker.  Research  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  if  one  is  listening  to  someone,  and  he  looks  away,  it 
usually  means  he  is  still  explaining  himself.  If  he  locks  his  glan¬ 
ce  at  some  point,  it  normally  conveys  a  signal  to  interrupt  him 
when  he  pauses.  But  if  he  pauses  and  does  not  look  at  the 
listener,  it  means  he  wants  to  continue  to  talk. 

Body  language  may  be  classified  by  gestures.  The  hands  are 
expressive  instruments,  and  all  actors  are  coached  extensively 
in  the  use  of  gestures.  Tightly  clenched  hands  may  reflect  ten¬ 
sion  or  anger.  The  pointing  index  finger  is  often  used  to 
reprimand,  instruct,  or  put  down  an  opponent.  This  gesture  is 
frequently  offensive  in  individual  conversations,  but  acceptable 
in  public  speeches.  In  such  situations,  pointing  the  finger  is  for¬ 
ceful  and  harmless.  Touching  the  nose  or  eye  with  the  index 
finger  may  show  doubt,  and  nibbing  near  the  ear  frequently  in¬ 
dicates  hesitation,  but  the  whole  of  complex  behaviors  must  be 
evaluated  before  we  draw  a  conclusion  about  someone. 

People  use  gestures  to  express  intentions.  Placing  the  hands 
on  the  hips  is  a  frequent  gesture  seen  in  confident,  goal-oriented 
persons  who  are  competitive  and  ready  to  take  on  a  job.  In  the 
seated  position,  this  readiness  to  engage  is  shown  by  placing  one 
hand  on  one  knee  and  resting  the  other  arm  on  the  other  knee 
with  a  forward-leaning,  alert  posture.  Another  common  gesture 
which  expresses  confidence  is  placing  the  hands  together  so  as 
to  “steeple”  the  fingertips.  This  steepling  gestuRe  indicates  that 
the  person  may  be  proud  and  sure  of  himself.  Qergymen, 
teachers,  and  business  executives  often  use  this  gesture.  If  this 
message  agrees  with  other  body  language,  be  careful  not  to 
humiliate  or  embarrass  that  person.  If  one’s  teacher  employs  it, 
one  should  wait  until  the  lecture  is  finished  to  raise  questions. 


PEOPLE  OFTEN  USE  THEIR  HANDS  to  interrupt  others 
when  they  want  to  speak.  This  behavior  may  stem  from  the 
child’s  reaching  out  to  get  comfort  from  adults.  The  adult 
gesture  is  an  upward  movement  of  the  hand.  Interrupting 
gestures  may  range  from  a  hand  placed  on  the  speaker’s  arm  to 
a  tug  of  the  earlobe,  or  just  a  subtle  upward  hand  movement  of  a 
few  inches,  with  the  hand  falling  back  to  the  original  position. 
Accurate  assessment  of  these  gestures  can  make  us  more  aware 
as  conversationalists,  assure  us  more  interaction,  and  keep  us 
from  boring  our  listeners. 

Preening  gestures  are  associated  with  actions  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  body,  and  are  aimed  at  the  oppo.slte  sex.  Such 
gestures  may  be  called  courting  gestures.  They  serve  to  point 
out  the  desirable  physical  attributes  of  a  person.  Rearranging 
the  clothes,  smoothing  the  hair,  crossing  the  legs,  and  glancing 
sensually  are  all  signs  of  common  courtship  behavior.  The 
fingering  of  the  hair  and  sideways  headshaking  to  show  off  long 
hair  may  also  be  attempts  to  signify  beauty,  desirability,  and 
availability.  These  gestures  are  thought  to  be  related  to  careful 
fur-rubbing  gestures  seen  in  monkeys  and  other  primates. 


However,  availability  can  also  be  conveyed  not  only  by 
gestures,  but  by  flirting  glances,  blushing,  body  positioning,  and 
demure,  subtle  actions  with  increased  touching. 

To  indicate  receptivity  or  responisiveness,  expressive  persons 
often  show  open  hands  with  the  palms  facing  up  and  toward  the 
other  person.  Actors  often  use  this  gesture  to  indicate  openness, 
and  conversely,  hands  hidden  behind  the  back  or  in  pockets  may 
indicate  defensiveness,  avoidance,  or  a  closed  mind.  Many 
animals  lie  on  their  backs  openly  showing  their  throats  to  a 
dominant  animal  to  show  submission  and  openness.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  person  who  loosens  or  unbuttons  clothing  may  be 
trying  to  show  a  receptive  attitude. 

Hand  gestures  often  illustrate  and  reinforce  our  speaking.  For 
example,  palm  orientation  may  relate  to  a  speaker’s  degree  of 
certainty.  Statements  accompanied  by  a  palm-up  gesture  are 
likely  to  be  qualified  as  if  the  speaker  were  saying,  “I  think”... 
or  “It  seems  to  me”... .  Meanwhile,  a  palm-down  gesture  is  the 
equivalent  of  saying  “clearly”  or  “certainly”,  t’urthermore,  by 
using  gestures,  the  speaker  can  add  emphasis  and  clarify  un¬ 
certainties  that  arise  from  ambiguous  words.  But  probably  most 
important,  one  can  determine  the  speaker’s  attitude  toward  his 
relationship  with  the  listeners  through  an  awareness  of 
gestures. 


TOUCHING  IS  A  COMMON  NONVERBAL  gesture  designea 
to  express  friendship  or  affection,  to  calm,  or  to  interrupt, 
depending  upon  the  context.  Touching  may  show  possessiveness 
or  reassurance  and  is  universally  prominent  in  love  relation¬ 
ships.  Many  touchers  are  outwardly  demonstrative  and  may 
show  their  feelings  quickly,  but  may  also  withdraw  quickly. 
That  is  probably  due  to  the  taboos  placed  on  touching  within  the 
American  society.  Touching  differs  sharply  between  the  sexes 
and  also  on  the  basis  of  who  touches  whom  where.  A  study  on 
touching  within  the  family  structure  and  between  close  friends 
was  conducted  by  Sidney  Jourard  on  College  students  in  1966. 
Both  men  and  women  reported  a  high  degree  of  hand  contact 
with  parents  and  friends,  but  considerably  less  contact  with 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Among  the  pairs,  male  friends  engage  in 
lots  of  touching,  particularly  above  the  waist.  The  pair  with  the 
least  contact  is  the  father  and  daughter. 

Our  present-day  greeting,  the  handshake,  is  an  important 
gesture.  It  is  related  to  touching,  and  it  is  indicative  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  character  and  personality.  All  people  seem  to  dislike  a 
clammy  handshake,  while  a  firm,  positive  grip  is  thought  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  genuine,  sincere  person.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
reserve  judgment  and  not  jump  to  conclusions  about  han¬ 
dshaking.  The  wide  range  of  individual  differences  and  the  large 
variation  from  culture  to  culture  suggests  caution.  Some  people 
consider  handshaking  to  be  in  poor  taste,  while  the  French 
shake  hands  often,  usually  upon  leaving  and  entering  a  room. 
Also,  women  do  not  shake  hands  in  our  American  culture  often. 
They  may  instead  gently  hold  hands  and  exchange  pleasant 
facial  expressions.  Furthermore,  a  common,  “sincere”  han¬ 
dshake  is  the  politician’s  two-handed  handshake.  Needless  to 
say,  many  people  tend  to  view  this  action  as  designed  merely  to 
obtain  votes.  Dominance  is  often  expressed  by  the  handshake.  If 
someone  holds  another’s  hand  tightly,  turning  it  so  that  his  own 
hand  is  on  top.  the  physical  domination  may  signal  an  attempt  to 
control.  When  the  hand  is  offered  with  the  palm  up,  this  signifies 
cooperation  and  a  willingness  to  be  subordinate. 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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By  RUSS  SMITH 
Collar  Pr«s  Servicf 

“Twenty  years  of  schoolin’  and  they  put  you  on  the  day  shift, 
whined  Bob  Dylan  in  1965.  But  now  Dylan  himself  —  after  fifteen 
years  of  m>'th-building  and  paying  literary  dues  -  is  being  put 
back  into  schools,  as  Dylan  seminars  spring  up  on  campuses 
around  the  country. 

It  doesn't  take  a  fortune  teller  or  gypsy  from  DesolaUon  Row 
to  know  that  the  next  generation  will  find  Dylan’s  words  bound 
between  Viking  cloth  covers,  stacked  300  high  in  college 


b.ks.<«s,righ.ncx.U,Rhb^u^an^~^„^^^^ 
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were  quoting  Dylan’s  words.  mosUy  graduate  ^ 


led  clandestine  discussions  in  seedy  coffeehouj^^J 
_ from  an  outdated  curriculum  of  a  ^ 


>^yone  who  thinks  Dylan  is  a  great  p^t  has 


head/’  snorted  a  University  of  ^S^TSlf"^ 

1965.  summing  up  acadamia’s  attitude  towards  Dylan  (nimM: 
University  of  Minnesota  drofHiut). 


Decoupage  profitable  business 


By  MILDRED  BURGESS 

Because  he  just  couldn’t  sit  around  and  do  nothing,  Bolton 
Hopkins,  a  reUred  carpenter  from  Asbury,  took  up  wood-working 
and  decoupage  and  turned  it  into  a  profitable  business.  These 
handmade  articles  make  excellent  ChristmSs  gifts,”  Hopkins 
stated,  ‘  ‘and  anyone  can  make  them.  ” 

His  works  range  from  fish  stories  on  crude  rectangles  of 
pljTvood  with  short  rope  hangers  for  a  rustic  effect,  to  satin 
finished  pictures  of  Christ.  Between  these  two  extremes  are 
lovely  desert  scenes,  mountains  and  woodlands  and  pictures 
depicting  life  in  early  America.  “The  latter  pictures  have  been 
very  popular  this  year,  as  well  as  my  wall  holders  for  the  old 

fashioned  coal-oil  lamps,”  he  said. 


“BEING  A  CARPENTER,  I  have  worked  with  lumber  most  all 
of  my  life  but  I  had  a  lot  to  learn  when  I  started  working  with  hand 
tools  on  plywood.  I  confess  I  wasted  lots  of  wood  and  pictures  my 
first  year,  but  I  have  done  pretty  well  ever  since. 

“I  cut  and  shape  my  own  lumber  but  the  beginner  can  buy  the 
boards  pre-cut  to  any  size  or  shape  he  wants  in  most  of  the  hobby 
shops  in  the  area.  Sand  the  surface  to  make  it  smooth  and  clean. 
The  edges  may  be  finished  in  a  number  of  ways  including  wood- 
burning,  staining  or  painting.  Also,  the  edges  may  be  bevelled  or 
plain. 


“Choose  a  picture  slightly  smaller  than 
paper  wiU  expand  when  it  becomes 
the  picture  should  be  burned  or  feathered  ^  they 
the  wood  smoothly.  Always  feather  (tear;  toward 
picture  or  you  will  end  up  with  white  streaks  around  the  picture, 
he  warned. 

HOPKINS  SAID  HE  USES  a  thick  conmstarch  paste  to  which 
he  adds  Elmer’s  glue.  Apply  the  glue  to  the  board,  being  careful  to 

cover  the  entire  surface  the  picture  will  cover. 

“Next,  place  the  picture  exactly  where  you  want  it  to  fit,  men 
starting  at  the  center,  use  a  rolling  pin  or  any  such  round  object, 
roll  it  gently  towards  the  edges  to  force  the  air  bubbles  out.  Qean 
the  roller  each  time  so  you  don’t  get  the  excess  paste  on  your  pic¬ 
ture.  Allow  the  project  to  dry  completely.  The  drying  time  will 
vary  depending  on  the  heat  and  humidity  in  the  room. 

“I  finish  my  pictures  by  brushing  on  20  or  30  coats  of  clear  var¬ 
nish,  one  coat  a  time,  allowing  ample  time  for  it  to  dry  between 
coats.  Around  the  20th  coat,  you  will  see  the  picture  start  to  stand 
out.  If  you  are  careful  to  brush  the  picture  and  frame  with  long 
flowing  strokes,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were  pressed  into  the 
wood.” 

With  one  final  word  of  warning  he  concluded,  “Be  very  careful 
of  dust  particles  or  you  will  ruin  your  picture.” 


the  Wind.”  - 

Today,  Dylan  is  not  only  taught  by  legjonj  ^ 
throughout  the  country,  but  is  thought  by  some  to 

poet  of  our  era. 

In  the  last  two  years,  courses  deaUng  with  Dylan 

fered  at  such  diverse  colleges  as  the  University^* 
CaUfomia,  the  State  University  of  New  York  jeZ 
University  and  Dartmouth  CoUege.  ^  Hop^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  As. 

San  Francisco,  fifty  scholars,  almost  all 

. '>'ri,ng7LS 


professors,  gathered  to  discuss 


Poetry  of  Arthur  Rimbaud  and  Bob  Dylan,”  and  lyT^'  ^ 


view  of  women  has  evolved  from  ‘  ‘macho  posturing*’  H 

ciliation  of  the  sexes.”  M 

“I  always  use  Dylan  in  my  poetry  classes,  it’s  th. 
popular  section  of  the  course,”  says  Belle  D  i 
professor  of  English  at  SUNY  at  Geneseo.  “Increasin^^  ^  ^ 
adds,  students  are  more  familiar  with  DyUn’s  son^ 
because  he’s  being  taught  in  high  schools.”  ^ 

Levinson  emjrfiasizes  the  “crucial  links”  between  the  i 
of  Dylan  and  the  French  Symbolists,  particularly 
Baudelaire.  She  lectures  about  the  similarity  of 
Rimbaud’s  psychic  trips,  how  both  “were  drained  by  (JI  * 
came  out  with  changed  senses  of  perception.”  Their^*®^ 
that  of  “evocation  and  experience  rather  than  descri^^ 
Levinson  often  compares  Dylan’s  “Mr.  Tamborine  Mi 
Rimbaud’s  “The  Drunken  Boat”  since  both  nJ!?  I 


surrealistic,  drug  induced,  mystical  journeys. 
AT  GENESEO,  TWO  OF  LEVINSON’S 


poems  a 


interdisciplinary  course  on  the  music  and  poetry  of  Dvb  ** 
drew  scads  of  student  raves .  ihj, 


thati'f 


Members  'believe  in  music' 


The  chairman  of  the  Modem  Language  conference  p 
Morrow  of  Auburn  University  in  Alabama,  agrees  that 
time  has  arrived  in  “higher  learning”  but  stresses 


GARY  HESS 


By  RACHEL FRERER 
“The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

“Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
“Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils; 

“The  notions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

“And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

“Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 


Think  ahead,  says  Hess 


By  CAROL  COW.4N 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Gary  Hess,  instructor  of  art,  emerges  from  his  jewelry  and 
sdversmithing  classes,  travels  to  his  home,  and  spends  leisure 
hours  enjoying  more  jewelry  and  silversmithing.  Hess,  of  122 
Foursome  Lane,  Carl  Junction,  combines  his  profession  and 
fujtty  into  the  disem’ery  of  creative  design. 

■'I  re  set  up  a  small  shop  at  hone  where  I  do  some  com- 
ntisaoo  work.  These  thir^  are  my  own  design  and  each  piece  I 
make  is  an  originai  Many  people  want  to  have  something  a  little 
different  than  what  CTerybody  else  has.  It’s  hard  to  find  this 
typeofindividuality  ina  retail  business.  ” 


Hess  feels  that  the  art  department  should  try  to  achieve  close 
ties  with  the  other  fine  art  departments. 

“Throughout  history,  art,  music,  and  theatre  have  been 
related.  Each  has  been  a  form  of  self  expression  of  that  period  of 
time.  There  should  be  a  definite  link  between  these  three  depart¬ 
ments.  Since  we’ve  all  moved  into  one  building,  perhaps  it  will 
be  easier  to  keep  close  ties.” 

One  of  Hess’s  major  desires  is  that  the  art  department  could 
expand  some  of  its  courses  and  offer  a  greater  variety. 

"We’re  one  of  the  best  equipped  departments  around.  I  guess 
it  will  just  take  time  to  reach  our  full  capabilities.  ” 


^uch  were  the  words  of  William  Shakespeare  and  even  if  they 
be  true,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  MSSC-Conununity  Sym¬ 
phony  whose  members  are  “true  believers  in  music.”  “Class  is 
held  on  Monday  nights  from  7  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  in  Phinney  Recital 
Hall  in  the  music  building,”  Bill  Elliott,  director  of  the  symphony, 
said,  “The  title,  MSSC-Community  Symphony  fits  it  well  for  not 
only  can  the  students  be  a  part  in  it  but  also  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

It  is  offered  as  a  class  for  two  credit  hours  during  the  fall  and 
spring.  “Although  we  would  accept  newcomers  in  the  second 
semester  we  would  rather  have  members  start  in  the  fall.  This 
gives  us  an  idea  of  how  to  plan  the  coming  events  the  symphony  is 
involved  with,”  he  stated. 

Elliott  stressed  that  any  student  interested  should  contact  the 
music  department  and,  upon  an  informal  tryout,  could  possibly 
join.  “We  try  to  have  a  good  selection  of  music.  On  the  serious 
side  works  of  major  composers  and  also  lighter  numbers,  such  as 
scores  of  musicals  and  showtunes.” 

This  year’s  symphony  consists  of  around  50  to  55  members, 
some  residents  of  the  community,  and  others  students  at 
Southern.  Most  of  the  students  are  music  majors.  Three  concerts 
are  presented  annually  (fall,  winter,  and  spring).  Coming  per¬ 
formances  will  be  on  March  8  and  May  3  in  the  Taylor 
Auditorium.  There  will  be  no  admission  charge. 


mostly  the  junior  colleges  and  state  schools  that  are^^^ 
trend.  “Popular  culture  has  not  been  accepted  by 
colleges  yet,”  he  asserted.  Morrow  himself  taught  a  pon 
course  at  USC  which  he  found  was  extremely  popular  ^ 


students. 

Morrow,  praising  Dylan’s  eclectic  taste  i 


plains,  “Dylan  is  powerful  because  he  has  the  vision  to  seized 
spirit  of  a  movement,  much  like  Yeats.  ”  ^ 


William  McQain,  professor  of  German  at  Johns  Hopkin, 
Baltimore,  was  tickled  when  a  few  of  his  students  uncovenS 
direct  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Dylan  and  playwright 
Brecht.  “It’s  wonderful  to  know  that  the  words  and 
Brecht  are  available  through  Dylan  on  the  juke  boxes  3 
America !  ”  McQain  said.  * 

And  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  a  seminar  called  iv 
Songs  of  Bob  Dylan”  was  offered  last  fall,  Bob  Ringler,  a  bioloo 
major,  remarked,  “It  was  one  of  the  best  courses  I’ve  had 
somewhat  skeptical  at  first,  not  knowing  much  about  Dylan, but 
I  found  that  some  of  his  songs  recreated  the  themes  d 
Browning,  Blake,  and  Rimbaud  ” 


Alt^ 
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HESS  A.\D  HIS  WIFE  Terri  are  currently  involved  in  lan¬ 
dscaping  their  >-ard.  Aside  frwn  his  silversmithing,  Hess  enjoys 
ndmg  bicycles  with  his  wife,  photography,  flying  small  planes, 
and  hunting. 

Tfs  been  a  while  since  I've  really  been  able  to  do  any  of  these 
fliTigs  to  a  great  extent.  Sometimes  I’ll  rent  a  plane  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  fly  for  fun.  I  try  to  make  time  to  go  hunting.  Just 
about  any  type  of  hunting  or  fishing  is  enjoyable  to  me.  Actually 
I  feel  that  controlled  hunting  is  an  important  step  in  con¬ 
servation  programs.  It  keepsihings  going.” 

Hess  began  his  work  at  Southern  in  1971.  Prior  to  this  time,  he 
received  fats  B^.  in  art  at  Fort  Hays  <  Kansas  i  State  College,  did 
graduate  work  in  Wichita  State  University,  and  completed  his 
masters  a  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburgh.  Hess  taught  art 
for  five  years  at  Oearwater  High  School,  and  four  years  at  Hut- 
efemson  Public  Schools. 

"In  my  teachmg  experiences,  I  try  to  convey  my  talents  to  the 
student  PersonaUy.  I  fed  creaUng  a  piece  of  jewelry  or  silver- 
fflHthmg  IS  of  the  most  satisfying  and  rewarding  forms  of 
sdf  expression  of  any  art  media.  A  piece  of  jewelry  becomes  a 

m>  dose  part  of  a  person  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  wearer  I 

am  very  concerned  with  a  high  degree  of  craftsmaaship,  but  I 
to  the  freedom,  self  expressioi,  and  individuality 
u  existent  ut  ih.  i  area  of  creative  expression. 


Art  students  to  exhibit  works 


Senior  art  students  will  be  exhibiting  their  works  in  two 
sessions  at  the  Spiva  Art  Gallery  starting  on  Jan.  9.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  artistic  pieces  exhibited,  another  showing 
will  start  on  Jan.  16.  On  those  Sundays,  the  gallery  will  be  open 
from  2  pm  to  5  pm  and  will  show  on  the  weekdays  from  9  am  to  4 
pm,  except  on  Mondays  when  it  is  closed. 

All  art  majors  must  exhibit  to  the  public  their  work  in  the  art 
field  in  the  past  three  years  (no  freshman  work)  as  part  of  the 
course  Senior  Studio  490,  according  to  Dr.  Darrell  Dishman, 
head  of  the  Art  Department.  They  have  to  show  a  minimum  of  20 
works  including  those  in  the  medium  of  drawing,  pottery,  print 
sculpture,  and  painting. 

Also  each  student  must  exhibit  their  independent  study 
project.  In  the  Senior  Studio  class,  the  students  are  allowed  time 
to  select  a  particular  art  medium  and  thoroughly  research  and 
experiment  with  it,  and  exhibit  the  complete  works  of  art  that 
they  have  done  in  that  field. 


Students  exhibiting  are:  Eugene  Blackford,  Karen  Bradfield, 
Renee  Qose,  Sharon  Klein,  Sam  Lewis,  Sherry  Probert,  Susan 
Stoots,  Linda  Tourtillott,  Katherine  Vann,  Randy  Mary  Wright, 
and  Susan  Freerer.  Majority  of  the  art  works  will  be  on  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


DYLAN  IS  ONLY  THE  LATEST  in  a  long  succession  of- 
renegade  writers  who  were  scorned  by  the  literaU  of  their  day  K 
Rimbaud  was  detested  by  the  Parisian  men  of  letters  in  the  p 
early  1870’s,  and  was  running  guns  in  Asia  before  cultistssoc- 
ceeded  in  legitimizing  his  poetry.  Whitman’s  masterful  “Leaves  fe’ 

of  Grass”  was  banned  for  its  “obscene  and  immoral  passages."  / 

And  Ezra  Pound’s  poetry  was  proclaimed  “incoherent,  the  work 
of  a  madman.”  '  | 

This  slow  acceptance  is  probably  no  surprise  to  Dylan,  who 
has  an  acute  sense  of  history  and  always,  plays  his  cards  ^ 

His  songs  are  like  a  newsreel  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  fflled 
with  the  movements,  fads,  slang  and  personalities  of  the  time, 
songs  that  were  made  to  be  examined  thirty  years  after  they 
were  written.  1 

Dylan  will  most  likely  be  a  grandfather  by  the  time  they  leach  '  ^ 
‘‘Advanced  Blonde  on  Blonde”  at  Oxford,  but  as  he  once  said, 

“I’m  still  gonna  be  around  when  everybody  gets  their  h 
straight.” 


Opera  slated  for  tonight 


By  KAY  ALBRIGHT 
Assistant  Editor 

u  ...  ^  avaUable  for  the 

residents  and  Missouri  Southern 


Tonight, 


HPXSADVLSES  any  one  interested  in  art  to  think  ahead  of  the 
™  He  the  import^e  of  being  a  leader 

Many  et  di;  larztr  leiepirv  bii5arw>w<  _  .  ^ 


STUDENTS  THIS  YEAR  HAVE  CHOOSEN  a  wide  variety  of 
art  areas,  including:  porcelain,  batik  (dye  medium  which 
utilizes  wax),  enamel  jewelery,  drawing  with  silver  point,  tem- 
pra  painting,  basketry,  and  a  series  of  the  same  subject  in  dif¬ 
ferent  mediums. 


City’s  Lyric  Theatre  will  present  the  classic 


styUzed  movements  and  set  actions  to  a  more  natural  and 
believable  stage  actions.  They  replaced  the  stately  prima  doo- 
nas  with  young  and  attractive  singers. 


hoi 

iDaj 


”  in  Taylor  Autitorium  at  8  p.n 


The  student  decides  this  (the  special  subject  area)  himself. 
In  class  you  don’t  have  time  to  cover  every  subject  in  depth  so 
what  the  student  is  interested  in,  he  can  work  in.”  commented 
Dr.  DLshman. 


comedy,  “The  Barber  of  Seville” 
tonight. 

« ,.1.. . 


two.  They  are  theatre  set  to 


music,  which  abandoned  the 


A  MAJOR  REIASON  FOR  THESE  free-thinking  innovations  is 
that  the  theatre  company  realized  that  many  people  did  not  at¬ 
tend  operas  because  they  could  not  understand  the  language 
that  the  songs  were  being  sung  in  and  that  the  antiquated  actin? 
and  staging  styles  did  not  hold  an  audiences’  interest. 

However  it  is  presented,  the  story  of  love  and  laughter 
remains  the  same.  Young  and  handsome  Count  Alinaviva  is 
deeply  in  love  with  Rosina,  the  ward  of  mean  and  suspicious  W- 
Bartolo.  Dr.  Bartolo  also  wants  to  marry  his  ward,  but  he  is 
more  in  love  with  her  dowery  than  he  is  with  her.  The  scene 
opens  with  the  Count  seranading  but  his  love  shows  no  sign* 
Ustening.  Then  comes  the  proverbial  calvery  in  the  form  * 
Figaro,  “The  Barber  of  Seville”.  The  Count  immediately  en»is» 
him  to  help  him  capture  his  love  and  the  cheerful  young  bar^ 
^comes  the  emissary  between  the  two  lovers.  Now  the  0^ 
decides  to  keep  his  identity  a  secret  to  see  if  Rosina  can  fall® 
love  with  a  poor  man. 

Meanwhile  the  insidious  Dr.  Bartolo  is  making  arrangen*^ 
to  marry  his  ward  with  the  help  of  the  music  teacher.  TTk  ] 
and  Figaro  come  up  with  disguises  and  counter-disguises  so 
the  count  can  have  access  to  the  house 
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CYNTHIA  AVERBACH 


EUGENE  green 


EVEI^ALLY  all  WORKS  OUT  for  the  lovers, 
who  1  '>y  '-•’"ing  her  love  to  her  inM)OJ«rished 

Ba?h?o  ^  rich  and  powerful  count 

acain”  tK  ^  ^  background  muttering 

MiKi!<oii  *  T  '^'euse  the  Italians  hadn’t  gotten  tothnll* 
Fto  ''i^^ver  ’’Figarit  Wj 

of  the  two  st™ggl^5^to„^“"‘‘ 

attaining  this  entertainment  was  Nh^- 
Music  Tp  tl^Partment.  Dr.  Wavne  Harrel,  head 

Southem^t^*?  consideration,  the  first  two  hundred  I 
for  $1  00  Ti  applied  were  able  to  attain  their  j'*’ J 

attained  ahead  of  Ume  at  the  foUo^l^ 
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WM»kZ.  •oourate  ext«>fw4<w4  *  named  Crick 

Bom  i 

“2;^  '"wX  ’“'  <0  school  on  „« 

oouoge.  Ho  oamod  a 

Mt.v»Oartdan  ««| ,  UkoTlJ!.^!?'^  Stale.  'I’m 

^^OW.  TVre  is^  »«  the  thlnl  settler  in 
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Sfuitiwa^,  »*__.e  „  P“>s  Picnic,  COTies  to  Missouri 


Soothem  March  16-19 

direction  of  TrijBn^Lke^  ^  ^  Produced  under  the 
To  Cfltnnlofo  fKe>  *V--aL 


by 


“Madw«nan  of  Challiot,”  a 
Although  thisSi  ^  Giraudoux,  is  set  for  May  4-7. 

the^^  presentaUon.  only  students  of 
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fryouts  scheduled  for  next  two  plays 

*w<s  far  the  nert  rwn  r^ia«  _ j _ ^  ^ 


of  then-  ^  produced  by  Missouri 

^^r^‘^*!!;^^^heWat3pjn.atTaylor 
“Picnic”  by  William 

-  passaaes.'  that  is  an  adaptation  by  Arrond  Harris 

at P^J-  ^  chfltlren’s  play  win  be  directed  by 
9  Briettke,  a  first  for  him  since  be  has  never  directed  a 

Dylan,  iri» 

canb  rirf*  <lates  are  tentative  on  the  children’s  play,  depen- 

sities,  fined  *^*****^^P^®^°rifitplaysinTayI<H-auditoriam.  Tbev 
rfthetaa.  and  2.  “Picnic’’ wiU  play  March 

•  after  ther  ^ .  _ 

'  ■^weoever  done  a  piay  quite  like  “Picnic”,  MiltemBrietzke 
'•CEd  He  went  on  to  describe  it  as  a  very  adult  play  with  a 

ooce  said. 


h3,  romance.  It  takes  place  in  a  Kansas 

^  heiP  the  audience  identify  with 
iL  ine  action  centers  around  a  boarding  house,  and  a  restless 
yo^  girl  who  has  a  summer  romance  with  someone  who  was 
passmg  through.  Set  in  the  50’s,  it  is  considered  a  terrific 
character  play  and  it  has  parts  for  seven  women  and  four  men. 

“A  DOCTOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF”  IS  SETIN  the  seven- 
teeth  century'  and  it  is  a  farce  about  a  woodcutter  who  claims  he 
is  a  doctw  to  escape  a  beating,  and  he  treats  a  girl  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  faked  disease  so  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  marry 
someone  she  doesn’t  love.  The  woodcutter  assists  in  the  course 
of  true  love  and  gets  to  go  back  to  his  woods  and  everyone  lives 
happily  ever  after.  “Moliere  is  a  delight.  The  actor  is  allowed  a 
great  deal  (rf  (^jportunity  fw  ownic  release  and  funny  stage 


busing.  It  has  to  be  fast-paced  yet  stiU  at  the  level  for  children. 
Some  of  the  beatings  and  chases  might  be  unrealistic  but  that 
^ows  for  the  comedy”  explained  Brietzke.  The  children’s  play 
has  19  available  pa  rts. 

Brietzke  emphasized  that  those  who  are  interested  in  trving- 
out  did  not  have  to  be  theatre  majors  and  that  copies  of  both 
plays  were  available  in  the  Ubrary. 


Students  to  attend  festival 


Missouri  Southern’s  theatre  department  will  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  American  College  Theatre  Festival  on  Jan.  19-20  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  Qty.  Leaving  on  Jan.  18,  Milton 


heir  heads 


’Ians  still  indefinite  for  Barn  Theatre's  future 


Brietzke  and  Duane  Hunt  will  take  as  many  stodei^  as 
monatarily  and  phyacally  possible  in  college  cars 
Students  will  be  chosen  on  the  priorities  of  those  who  are 
per  division,  those  who  have  funds  and  those  who  have  never 
gotten  to  attend  before. 


i-. 


By  CAROL  COWAN 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

f— k  mm^  boosed  a  herd  of  fxize  Herefords,  and  went  on  to 
^  ^ariences  of  43  productions  is  now  being  occupied  in 
fltber  wavs.  As  of  vet,  future  plans  for  the  Bam  Theatre 

Cirtemte. 

and  property  rooms  have  been  constructed  for  class 

fciB.  Storage  area  is  utilized  in  the  women’s  dressing  room 
•atiaostf  Ik ROTC.  Size  makes  the  Bam  ideal  for  seminars  and  small 

d  not  at' 


meetings. 

Milton  Brietzke  head  of  the  theatre  department,  has  ex- 


IWAUWMM  li^CIU  Wk  UiCtfUC  Ur|AU  UJlCUt,  lJ<ld  CA* 

pressed  a  long  range  projection  of  using  the  Bam  for  studio 
productions  by  theatre  major  seniors  to  give  them  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  directing  a  play.  Also  the  Bam  could  be  used  when 
other  complications  arise. 

“It  could  ideally  be  used  for  rehearsals  during  times  when  the 
auditorium  is  being  utilized.  There  are  times  when  we  have  two 


plays  going  on  simultaneously.  Rehearsals  can  go  on  for  both 
shows  without  an  incovenience  to  either  show.” 

Purchased  in  1964,  the  unique  building  was  ready  for  opening 
in  1967.  During  its  nine-year  life  as  a  theatre,  many  people  came 
in  contact  with  the  Bam  and  a  new  expen3nce  in  theatre  produc¬ 
tions.  Now  in  1976,  just  after  the  opening  of  Taylor  Auditorium 
with  “Green  Grow  the  Lilacs,”  there  are  still  a  few  sighs  for  the 
intimate  closeness  of  the  Bam. 


.AT  THE  FESTIVAL.  THE  STUDENTS  will  watch  four  plays 
each  night  produced  by  different  coDeges  and  get  to  hear  th^ 
critiqued  by  professionals  in  theatre  and  or  professional  actors. 
Winners  from  this  regional  competition  go  on  to  a  national  com¬ 
petition. 

Also  provided  for  the  students  will  be  lectures  and  workshops. 
In  the  workshops,  tte  students  wiH  actually  participate  and  do 
the  techniques  that  they  heard  about  jx  the  lectiwes.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  social  get-togethers  are  arranged  so  that  the 
delegates  can  get  to  know  each  other  and  fredy  exchange  ideas. 

Missouri  Southern  will  not  be  in  competition  but  win  be 
academic  spectators  that  wiU  utilize  the  new  concepts  thev 
learn  on  Southern’s  stage. 


a.Tgw*^ 

dactiaf 


‘arthage  mural  depicts  150  years  of  county  history 


9 

I  By  .MILDRED  BuftcESS 

^  ^PKtmg  aoiDe  150  years  in  the  history  of  Carthage  and 
;  Onty,  the  moral,  “Forged  In  Fire,”  by  Lowell  Davis, 

■  file  seen  at  the  county  courthouse  in  Carthage.  It  hangs  on 
waU  of  the  east  corridor  on  the  main  floor. 

'^Bttal,  a  bicentennial  project  sponsored  by 

“nist  Club,  was  presented  to  the  City  (rf  Carthage  in  a 
^  Oct  10.  Dignitaries  from  throughout  the  county  and 

*»ere  at  the  courthouse  for  the  presentation. 


STARTING  WITH  THE  OSAGE  INDIANS  and  their  homes  in 
the  wilderness  where  wild  game  abounds,  the  26-by-7  feet  mural 
leads  the  viewer  along  a  foot-path  to  the  advent  of  the  first  white 
settlers. 

Something  of  their  lives,  the  hardships,  hopes  and  dreams,  is 
revealed  in  the  faces  of  the  two  pioneers  who  represent  the  set¬ 
tlers.  As  others  came,  a  church  was  built  —  the  very  first 
building  to  be  constructed  in  what  is  now  Jasper  County. 

The  path  soon  becomes  a  wagwi-nitted  road  which  eventually 


leads  to  the  devastation  of  the  Qvil  War.  Seeming  to  rise  out  of 
the  holocaust  of  the  war  is  Mvxa  Belle  Shirley  —  later  to  become 
the  infamous  Belle  Starr,  a  16-year-old  girl  who  set  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  brother.  Bud  Shirle}-,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Union  Army. 

DAVIS  SIGNUTES  TRAT  THE  "TOWN  was  deserted  for  a 
time  by  hiding  the  road  from  view  with  the  use  of  stark,  smoke 
blackened  chimneys  which  stand  as  silent  testimomes  to  the 
tragedy  of  war. 

Then,  again  the  road  appears  and  as  it  passes  the  rural  chur¬ 


ches,  schools  and  farms,  its  cooditioo  is  improved  until  it 
becomes  a  modern  highway  with  the  city  of  Carthage  coming  in¬ 
to  view  in  the  distance. 

Davis  bicentennial  message  seems  to  say.  "Reroember  the 
past  as  you  look  eagerly  toward  the  futee.” 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  mural,  why  not  do  so  wtien  you  go  to 
Carthage  to  pay  your  county  taxes’  And  if  you  haTe  seen  it 

already .  take  a  few  nunutes  foe  another  look.  YouH  be  glad  you 
did. 


ECM  organizes  ‘Living  Psalm’ 


"  ,h.,ui»<ioeweatJwvMeth»tliealls"Up«"  TVvaneiscurrmUyoo 

•TiUi^rftoUwf*^ 


“The  living  Psalm”  is  a  group  of  Missouri  Southern  Students 
who  have  joined  together  to  create  a  religious  singing  group  to 
share  the  Christian  faith  through  coolcmporary  n  usic  of  the 
church.  Coa^^dered  ambassadors  from  the  F('>!  and  they  hate 
prepared  a  90  minute  program  of  Christina.^  music  called  "Get 
Ready  for  the  Coming  of  the  Ixxrd”  by  larry  MariieW. 

It  combines  narrati^-e  with  contemporary  music  to  tell  the 
story  of  Chri.'^mas.  The  theme  of  the  pn^iram  is  love  and  a 
variety  of  instruments  add  an  exciting  touch.  This  program  is 
being  offerretl  for  any  church,  school,  or  dub  pre-Christmas 
program. 

Included  in  the  program  offer  is  a  variable  length  of  the  can¬ 
tata.  It  can  be  from  20  to  90  minutes  long  and  according  to  the 
group.  It  cj“  either  be  the  whole  program  or  blend  with  the 
orgam/ati*t..-  pri'-  ram  or  religwus  senoce.  Call  ECM.  C4-1779 
to  sc  hedule  a  performj;K : 

Members i>f  The  Ijv.  :  Psalm”  are  Rr-”n.i  Martin. Sime  At- 
.  Mxi,  Sarah  Frost.  Tod  Snuth.  Jobe  AlfiKd.  Kathy  Johnson. 


Allen  Jenrirrgs,  Steve  Shnim.  Dana  U>wson.  Art  DetnnC,  Greg 
Bell.  Robin  Sponsler.  Greg  Christy  and  Darr  •  Dowrts.  T«r.  and 
Kathi  Casfady  ^vide  the  leader^ap  for  tlvf  group. 

Debaters  organize 

After  seven  years,  Nlissouri  Southern  s  debate  sqiad  has  been 
accepted  into  the  honorary  fraternal  orgaoaatun,  PI  Kappa 
Delta-  Dr.  D.  M  Rhodes  said  "After  strn^  fw  axmbersbipB 
the  prestigiotts  faternity  PKD,  we  are  extremeh  bnored  and 

plea.sed  to  have  been  accepted- 


Players  plan  party 


College  Players,  an  organtattoo  foe  those  loteresbed  k 
college  theatre.  wiU  hold  its  Chnstmas  party  OB  the  last  <tays  of 
finals^  Dx .  21  They  wiU  decoctlc  a  ChnstxMs  tree  B  the  Gi^ 
Room,  sing  Chnstmas  carols  and  pUy  a  patss-the-gjfts  8 

Refreshments  WiU  be  served 


The  ilwirt.  Kiictay. 


iasKetbalUJ^nTofTto^^ 


w,u,  S.X  ,,nHv, . J.tl 

t»«.,.#  >).^w«l  «>'«  "Tr*  7  r^Zn  Xir  e»rUcr  form 
ro.i  th.-  '<'■'“'« too  Kockhorsl  College  of 
ton>orT\>»  mj;ht  agaiiVNi  i'»Mnv 

K.-»iv<.vsCit)'.  basketball  season  with  one  of  those 

}H>uthem  I'pened  tiH  b.t'  •  onnreoiate  adnuttance  on 
i{anH\s  Owt  should  nwKe  _  University  from 

shKient  I.  0  Ided  Nli'C  ttymmasium  sporting  a  2-0 

soNTral  slvir|>shiX>Uiv;  guards. 


^  vMi*-*  rv^\rrir<iT  the  Indians  threatened  to 

-'r.i'^,l<«....lfUn«,C.^kGanoe^^^^^ 

.erecapobleofd^^  Southern’s 

eno-'^nto  whom  the  offense  revolves, 

KrtsrrK-”£*::-"’= 

aggressiveness  on  the  boards,  grabbing  16  caroms. 


HIS  EFFORTS  WERE  AIDED  by  6’4”  forward  Brent  Cooke 
whS  slick,  driving  moves  to  the  bucket,  accounted  for  most  of 
WsTaS^amed  24  points.  A  healthy  Bobby  Hall,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  key  to  the  Lions  second-half  rally.  Under  the 
veteran’s  direcUon.  the  Uons  sometimes  erratic  offense  quickly 

'^ter^bTopening  season  success, 
squad  to  meet  Southwest  Baptists  Bearcats  in  a  N  AIA  D‘stnct  16 
^counter.  A  full-court  pressure  defense  by  the  Bearcats  forced 
the  Uons  to  turn  the  baU  over  15  times.  But  Southern  s  guards 
repeatedly  sprung  free  for  unmolested  lay-ups,  ^lu^ell 
Blands  record  performance  was  more  than  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  Lion  miscues,  as  they  won  handily  91-75. 

Bland  broke  the  school  scoring  record  with  his  36  points,  the 
rebound  record  with  27,  and  most  charity  shots  in  a  game  with 
and  incredible  18  for  18  effort  from  the  line. 


GARNER,  WHO  COACHED  RUSS  at  Trenton  Junior  CoUege, 
was  expectedly  very  pleased  with  Bland’s  game.  ‘‘A  coach  is 
always  happy  when  one  of  his  players  sets  records  during  a 
game.  But  in  Russ’  case,  it  gets  to  where  I  kind  of  expect  it  . 

Southern  returned  home  to  face  their  third  victim  of  the  young 
season,  AviUa  CoUege  of  Kansas  City.  The  Avalanche  collapsed 
on  Bland,  fully  aware  of  his  earlier  exploits.  The  strategy 
worked  well,  as  Bland  was  Umited  to  six  points  in  the  first  half. 
They  did  not,  however,  count  on  the  versatility  of  Southern  s 
guards  Bobby  Com,  Kevin  Pepper,  and  Bobby  Hall,  who  hit  a 
string  of  long  jumpers  for  a  combined  21  points  and  passed  off  to 
forwards  Mike  Goodpastor  and  Tom  MaxweU  who  scored  eight 


S  FORW.4RD  T~  Maxwell  goes  one  on  one  with  an  AviUa 
-  ard  \c:±5  one  in  against  the  glass  to  extend 


That  brought  the  Avalanche  off  of  Bland  and  he  got  loose  for  23 
points  leading  a  second-half  spurt  that  turned  the  contest  into  a 
rout.  Final  score  —  MSSC,  70  -  AvUa,  54. 


(continued  on  page  15) 


By  JIMRIEK 

It's  Chnstmas  time,  wlidi  reminds  me  that  a  lot  of  money  is 
gper::  ±inng  this  penod.  However,  you  paid  nothing  for  this^r- 
tide,  a)  t««gh  Yoa’ve  read  this  much  whid;  proves  that  re- 
cyded  garbage  stiU  attracts  some  people's  attentiwi. 

FcotbaU  wlil  be  the  first  topic  I  talk  about,  and  thereis  a  lot  to 
be  said.  I  want  to  remmd  everyone  of  the  prediction  made  last 
issie  coocemmg  the  MSSC-UNXV  game.  I  said  the  Lions  would 
go  iiwr;  by  flree  touchdowns,  and  I  was  very  close.  I  mentioned 
my  reasoning  beir.g  Ifje  hone  field  advantage  for  the  Rebels, 
wisch  was  prctelMy  one  of  the  largest  contributing  factors  for 
the  Lwos’  kas-  If  the  game  had  been  f^yed  in  JopUn,  it  would 
have  bees  much  di/ser. 

The  coflege  tow!  pteture  this  year  is  very  distressing.  I  don’t 
tfaKk  too  tTiany  pec^Ie  realize  what  reaUy  goes  on  in  the  team' 
seserlMD  by  each  bowl.  Being  a  Big  8  fan,  I  first  must  take  ex- 
cspfiiat)  wifij  Alabama  criach  Bear  Bryant's  comment  that  his 
would  ioveto  play  in  the  liberty  bowl  just  as  long  as  it  isn’t 
agamst  a  Big  8  team.  Well.  Bear,  we  liear’ya,  you  overstuffed 
coward- 1  h*-^  VClJi  beats  the  heU  out  of  you  just  like  Missouri 
i^laglyear. 


interesting  aspect  of  the  Big  8  season  this  year  is  the  fact  that 
the  Big  8  kept  itself  from  having  a  national  championship  team 
of  its  own. 

As  was  said  earUer  in  the  year,  the  defending  national  cham¬ 
pions,  Oklahoma  Sooners,  would  suffer  at  least  two  losses  in  con¬ 
ference  play.  Also  said  was  that  no  team  would  go  through  the 
season  undefeated.  That  turned  out  to  be  too  much  of  an  un¬ 
derstatement.  Looking  back  at  the  pre-season  Big  8  magazine 
that  not  only  says  it  has  the  finest  teams  in  the  country  but  also 
the  finest  price  on  its  cover,  I  have  to  laugh  at  the  forecasts  by 
all  the  fearless  predictors.  Of  the  25  predictions,  6  teams  were 
named  as  possible  conference  champions;  and  of  those,  five 
(continued  on  page  14) 


SO.  1  PITTSBURG  has  also  come  up  with  a  good  one 
ffifing  tbey  had  to  go  £/xr>eplace  other  than  the  Orange  Bowl,  to 
face  the  Big  I  winner,  becaase  that  would  hurt  their  naUwial 
rata^  This  hone  person  saying  humbug.  If  Pitt  would  beat  the 
%8r«t)re3entatr/e.  regardles*  of  its  ranking  r Colorado  15th) 
Itey  daim  the  National  Championship,  -nie  wirlner  of 

me  USC-Micfefgan  game  would  take  the  No.  2  spot. 

(taT  tttnk  Fbtt  with  T.D.  Df^rseU  cswld  whip  the  Buffs  How 
ifeBt  the  Cav^  Bowl,  cornidered  the  fifth  largest  lx>wl’  Great 
^  thw  year-the  batik  of  the  kien,  Notte  Dame  v.s.  Penn 

«wlen  SbryLsJ  .«  dwie  a  |,tUc  ducking  rf  their 
lean,  grea^heduk.  (aiu,  nfc  ihg  Cult*  Pile.  One 


By  DAVEKOESTER 
Chart  Sports  Writer 

The  Missouri  Southern  Lions  football  squad  was  honored  as  a 
team  and  individual  achievements  were  cited  as  well  at  a 
banquet  held  last  Thursday  night  at  the  Twin  Hills  Golf  and 
Country  Qub. 

The  pa.st-season  event,  hosted  by  the  Lionbackers  Booster 
Qub  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  was  highlighted  by  comments 
from  Head  Coach  Jim  Frazier  and  the  presentation  of  awards  to 
members  of  the  1976  team. 

Frazier  said  he  was  extremely  proud  of  his  team’s  ac¬ 
complishments  and  credited  to  leadership  of  the  14  graduating 
.seniors  on  the  team  for  much  of  the  success  enjoyed  during  the 
’76  campaign.  Frazier  said  this  year’s  team  was  a  close  group  of 


Soccer  Lions  cop  all  district  berths 


Hire*  Ij*  KXCCT  pluycn  V,<«1  u,  ,  , 

gooor  Tram.  ,ntk,  t»<,  lk*m  bung  th.  ki  ‘ 

iTi  If*  dutnrt,  rwimi  JeJuu*  r«  wwt  i 
iMper  PaVtM,  a  CotucUu  u,  l«,d  ^  “* 

(4  torthem  wat  dotor  behiM  wrtT;  lo 
|H^tonttk.Ui.t.crtt«m 
Jotwon  k  a  MDtor  from  .Sedaiia;  Maknev 
(f«n  ft.  l/Mks.  and  UOo  k  a  ft.  i 


Joe  Callahan,  a  .sophomore  from  St.  luouis,  received  honorable 
mention. 

fJoach  of  the  year  honors  went  to  Roger  Englehardt  of  Harris 
Teachers  College,  St.  I>oui«.  After  two  losing  seasons,  Harris 
hired  Coach  Englehardt  to  turn  the  soccer  program  around. 
With  nine  of  his  starters  being  freshmen,  Englehardt’s  team 
came  in  second  in  District  16,  losing  to  Kockhurst  1:0  in  over¬ 
time  as  his  team  compiled  a  record  of  11-4-1,  During  the  season 
Harris  Ix'iil  Si>uthern  2;  1  in  St.  I/>uis  and  in  the  play-offs  Harris 
Ikat  Soutliern  1 .0  in  St,  I»uis, 

R/x;khursl  won  District  16  and  then  won  Area  II,  going  on  to 
finish  second  in  the  nationals  losing  to  Simon  Fraser  of  British 


Football  Lions  honored  at  fete 


men  and  their  togetherness  helped  them  to  progress  during  the 
season. 


SOPHOMORE  RUNNING  BACK  Larry  Barnes  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Dean  A.  Havens  Memorial  Award  after  being 
voted  the  Most  Valuable  Player  by  his  teammates.  Barnes 
broke  several  school  records  this  season  as  he  rushed  for  1221 
total  yards  on  201  carries  and  scored  touchdowns  11  times. 

The  outstanding  senior  player  and  winner  of  the  Harry 
Spradling  Memorial  Award  was  free  safety  Tom  Cox.  Cox 
terrorized  opposing  quarterbacks  with  his  ten  interceptions  this 
year,  setting  a  new  school  mark.  Cox  also  has  20  pass  thefts  for 
his  career,  another  school  record. 

Marty  O’Brian  won  two  awards  for  his  efforts  throughout  the 


Columbia,  Canada,  2:1. 

The  first  team  All-District  16  team  includes:  Dennis  Johnson 
(Southern);  Ja.spcr  Pederson  (Columbia);  Cary  Maloney 
(Southern);  Rich  Dierkes  IRockhurst);  Bill  Beger  (Harris)- 
Rick  Bueltrnann  (Columbia);  Dan  Mann  (Harris)-  Gary 
Schuler  (Columbia);  John  Malinee  (Rockhurst);  Dave  Braun 
( Columbia ) ;  and  Greg  Ullo  ( Southern ) . 

Named  to  the  second  team  were:  Keith  ClehllnB  I  Kockhurst)  ■ 
Tim  Champion  lllarrisl;  Jim  O'Ncm  (KockhurstI;  Jm  Per 
nidaro  lllarrisl;  Dave  Pelly  (Wm.  Jewell);  Wayne  Tichacek 
(.Southern);  Bob  Zarinelli  I  Harris) ;  Kd  Muehlheausler  (Colum 
blai;  GrcK  Zinser  i Harris);  Mark  Scott  (Roekhursl) 

Knight  ( Southern ) ;  and  Bob  Doherty  ( Columbia ) 


Outstanding  senior  awards,  presented  by  KQ^ 
went  to  John  LaBlank  for  his  defensive  play  J 
Thompson  for  his  offensive  achievements  at 
position. 

The  ceremonies  were  highlighted  by  the 
conference  championship  trophy  which  coach  Fraii^^P 
to  Dr.  Max  Oldham,  Missouri  Southern  State 
Director.  The  first  Central  States  Intercollegiate  ^ 
championship  was  shared  by  Southern,  Ft.  Hays  Sta  * 
and  Kearney  State  College. 


l^aul 


SOUTHERN  FINISHED  THE  1976  SEASON 
overall  record  and  a  411  conference  mark.  Frazier  co 
that  this  was  a  fine  year  but  that  next  year  was  going 
better. 

l/Cttermen  on  the  team  received  a  plaque  and  a 
the  1976  team  from  Head  Coach  Frazier. 

The  banquet  ended  on  a  light  hearted  note  asj 
President  Robert  Moyer  presented  Coach  Fratttf 
strucUon  helmet  to  be  used  next  season  so  that 
on  the  field”.  Senior  players  on  the  Zfi 
r  razier  with  a  .special  engraved  plaqut^  ^ 


ISil^rtJirietternien 

kev  to  77’s  success 

_  _ _ .*0  K{i'«(>b£lll 


RctumlnR  Icltcnnon  will  b*  ‘^'^’'waacSi'^- 

success  this  year,  acc(.rdinet»  b»  '’^  rale  "  said  Turaer^ 

R:ir;MSc:irc;deB^^^^^^^^^ 
;^:MTa:d^"ato"lnflelders.’and  Dan  Hartley  and  a 

McClarty.  outfielders.  ouicklcain."saidTumcr. 

■•Whallsee  is  we’re  Boinfitobaveaq  ^rc  sound, 

•We’re  sound  defensively,  our  outliein 

we’re  sound  up  the  middle."  nehers,  so 

..pitchiuB  is  a  <l““  ™tr  /nrwilm.  PUchinB  is  the 
we’re  counting  on  Carder.  BaKer  anu 

name  of  the  game.  _ ,r.„„intpd  with  sluggers,  3C- 

Southern;s  . long  ball  hitters,  but  it 

cording  to  Turner.  McClarty  hit  about 

rineTsorrer:^^^^^ 

Onelio.  a  shortstop  who  hit  al^ut.2M  last  year^^^  Arkansas 

_  .  _ A  k/viicyh  cphpdule.”  said  Turner. 


I 


Date 
March  5 


March  6 
March  9 


VI 


March  12 
March  13 
March  14 
March  19 
March  20 
March  23 


TV,.  J  / 
n-  'k  , 

Her,  J 

Her,  '} 

^^diinX' 


,tHi 


March  25 
March  29 


University.  Oral  Roberts  University  and  Missoun  uu.v.. 

„r  me  too  tour  teams  in  the  district,”  said  Turner  In  Ins  P 


March  30 
April  2 


one 

EHf3S=r»'s 

and  starUng  throwing  programs  this  winter,  pracu 

February  Train  or  shine. 

Corgf’TJrSitreverybody  out  to  Joe  Becker 

Ws  season.  The  Oty  of  Joplin  just  put  $60,iXKl  m  the  park.  It  s  a 
real  nice  facility.”  said  Turner. 


April  3 
April  16 


April  17 


April  19 
April  23 


^il24 
April  27 


Missouri  Southern  State  Uoiii 
Baseball  Schedule 
1977 

Day 

Sat.  University  of  Arka 
sas— Little  Rock 
Sun .  Render. son  State  College 
Wed.  University  of  Arka 
sas— Fayetteville 
Sat.  William  Jewell  College 
Sun.  Iowa  sSUte  University 
Mon.  Northwest  Missouri  State  Hcri  "  hii 

Sat.  Springfield  Evangel  College  Thcr,  ’  "I  i  I 

Sun.  Kearney  State  University  ^  ^ 

Wed.  University  of  didn’' 

Missouri-Columbia 
Fri.  Winona  State 
Tues.  Southwest  Missouri 
University 
Wed.  Winona  State 
Sat.  Emporia  State  College 

Sun.  Southwest  Baptist 
Sat.  Fort  Hayes  State  College  Th^ 

Sun.  Marymount  College-Salina,  ^jl 
Kansas  There  u 

Tues.  John  Brown  University  ^  Here  , 

Sat.  Missouri  Western  State 

College  There 

Sun.  Wayne  State  University  There 

Wed.  Southwest  Missouri  State 


There 


State 


Here 


Here 

Here  ^ 


Here 


April  29 
April  30 


May  2 
May  3 
May  7 


University 
Fri.  Southwest  Baptist 
Sat.  John  Brown  University 
Mon.  Oral  Roberts  University 
Tues.  Evangel  College 
Sat.  William  Jewell  College 


May  7  Sat.  William  Jewell  College 
♦Central  States  Intercollegiate  Conference 


There 

There 

There 

There 

Here 

There 


confer' 
,eup  0” 
.W  sufX 
Wdthc 

»J„U.hOW 


Lady  Lions  sweep  first  pair 


LORI  aciSON  fii«  a  Sion  imnpw  over  Crowder’s  Mary  Beck.  Hanson  scored  six  points  in  her  first  collegiate  game. 


Crowder  College  became  the  victim  of  back-to-back  season¬ 
opening  basketball  victories  as  Coach  SaUie  Beard’s  women 

demolished  the  Roughriders  86-39  and  83-47. 

Crowder  journeyed  to  Joplin  Nov.  30  for  the  Lion  s  season¬ 
opening  contest  and  found  themselves  outclassed  from  the  start. 
Sophomore  forward  Cheryl  Frazier  paced  her  teammates  with 
20  points.  Seeing  their  first  collegiate  action,  freshman  forwards 
Nancy  Gordon  and  Patty  Vavra  each  scored  a  dozen,  and 
sophomore  guard  Ken  Gordon  canned  10.  Sophomore  forward 
Barb  Lawson  and  5-11  freshman  pivot  Cheri  Kuklentz  counted 
eight  each. 


Riek  concludes  semester's  observations 


coomnied  from  page  12  > 


.>  to  Sosti  Ttli  OT  fth.  What  the  forecasters  were 
,  ssv  -3  that  it  was  a  wide  open  race.  Who  would  have 
*±at  OU.  OSU,  and  Colorado  would  wind  up  as  tri- 
rtiarnps  And  where  was  good  old  Mizzoa^  Don't  ask. 


In  the  Jophn  Globe's  >kcv.  25th  sports  section  I  wrote  a  respon¬ 
se  !o  as:  editona]  by  Globe  sports  editor  Wendell  Redden,  which 
appeared  shortir  before  The  Chart’s  concerning  the  Missouri 
foothaH  learn  and  its  coach  A1  Onofrio.  Redden  said  he  felt  that 
CksofTKi  sriooid  stay  as  coach  and  his  reasons  wh>'.  On  the  other 
haod.  I  wiK  give  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  recent  decision  to 
keep  Onofno  at  MU  for  at  least  another  year.  Advocates  say  that 
Al  has  brreght  home  so  many  wonder^  victories  since  being 
coach.  True,  bat  it  wasn’t  Al  and  his  fine  coaching  staff  that 
hreneif  aboal  those  wins.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  team  of  out- 
stacdusg  ukrt  Missouri  over  the  past  few  years  has  assembled 
some  of  the  finest  football  players  in  the  country.  It  was  a  team 
(Sort  wTib  outstanding  individual  performances  that  won  those 
fames.  fiOt  great  coaching  skills.  Probably  the  greatest 
weakness  .Al  Onofrio  has  as  a  coadi  is  the  motivation  factor. 
Onofno  smply  caimot  get  his  team  up  each  Saturday.  With  so 
many  bi^  games  m  Missouri’s  schedule— the  toughest  in  the 
natM»--Onofrvj  aUows  many  of  his  players  to  think  too  far  in  ad- 
raoce.  not  instiDmg  the  coaching  philosophy  that  you  play  one 
game  at  a  time  and  that  you  only  prepare  for  one  game  at  a 
tone,  brth  mientally  and  pbysicaQy.  The  several  losses  by 
tbmoun  thu  year  can  be  attributed  to  mental  lapses  by  players 
is  between  big  gane*  danng  the  team’s  schedule.  A  college  foot- 
baS  team  esther  a  SDCcestful  season  which  includes  a  bowl 
trip  or  an  onsocoeaifal  season  without  a  bowl  appearance. 
Usere’f  no  uvbctwecn.  Its  hard  to  believe  Onofrio  has  been 
^amOiercfwUKX.  Where  I  oxne  from  a  person  is  one 
^  aad  saneuma  two.  to  prwtoce  results,  but  never  three- 
l•■r.orftwe, 


WELL,  'THAT'S  IT  sports  fans.  Another  year  will  soon  pass. 
As  usual  a  lot  of  great  achievements  and  highlights  climax  this 
year  of  sports.  The  selection  process  lists  these  events  as  the 
tops  for  the  year  1976: 

1.  This  year’s  World  Series,  with  Cincinnati  claiming  the  title 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  and  the  Yankees’  first  appearance 
in  the  Series  since  1964. 

2.  Oklahoma’s  second  consecutive  National  football  cham¬ 
pionship,  as  a  result  of  the  Sooners’  Orange  Bowl  victory  over 
Michigan,  coupled  with  Ohio  State’s  loss  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

3.  Indiana’s  perfect  college  basketball  season  winding  up  as 
national  champs. 

4.  Tony  Dorsett’s  breaking  of  almost  every  rushing  record  in 
college  football  history. 

5.  Pittsburg  Steelers’  second  Super  Bowl  victory  in  a  row. 

6.  The  N.B.A.-A.B.A.  basketball  rperger. 

7.  Rookie  golfer  Jerry  Pates’  U.S.  Open  and  Canadian  Open 
golf  titles,  coupled  with  Jack  Nicklaus’  usual  spot  as  leading 
money  winner. 

8.  Kansas  City  Royals’  first  division  winning  team. 

9.  The  Oympics  and  the  success  of  the  U.S.  boxing  team. 

10.  'Three  way  tie— Hank  Aaron’s  retirement  from  baseball; 
Ray  Floyd’s  fantastic  Master’s  golf  title;  and  Chris  Chambliss’ 
9th  inning  homerun  to  defeat  the  K.C.  Royals  in  the  American 
League  playoffs. 


BECAUSE  THE  WORLD  OF  SPOR'TS  is  such  a  wierd  series  of 
events  and  sometimes  the  unusual  is  more  commonplace  than 
the  usual,  in  all  fairness,  I  must  list  the  top  ten  stories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin; 

1.  Tampa  Bays’  first  pro  football  season  drowns. 

2.  The  umpire’s  call  at  second  base  in  the  top  of  the  9th  inning 
of  the  fifth  game  of  the  A.  L.  playoffs  between  the  N.Y.  Yankees 
and  the  K.C.  Royals. 

3.  Missouri’s  All  American  guard  Willie  Smith’s  failure  to 
make  the  Chicago  Bulls  basketball  team. 

4.  Philadelphia’s  effort  against  the  Cincinnati  Reds  in  their 
National  League  playoffs. 

5.  Terry  Joyce’s  two  blocked  punts  by  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

6.  Minnesota’s  left  fielder  Steve  Braun’s  failure  to  catch  two 
fly  balls  off  the  bat  of  Gedrge  Brett  enabling  Brett  to  win  the 
league  batting  title. 

7.  Missouri  University  keeps  Al  Onofrio  as  head  football 
coach. 

8.  Auto  racing’s  first  woman  driver  unable  to  drive  any  better 
on  the  track  as  her  colleagues  drive  on  the  nation’s  streets  and 
highways. 

9.  Woody  Hayes’  hat  tossing  contest  after  each  score  by  the 
Missouri  Tigers  during  Mizzou’s  upset  win. 

10.  Ilya  Nastashe’s  racket  throwing  and  finger  waving  during 
several  tennis  tournaments. 


^}Aore  sig 

fame  sMt 
(d(l,butS 
ihe  Lions 

ALL  13  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LION  squad  saw  action,  *1^,  Ut 
earning  points  for  their  efforts.  Sophomore  forward  Sheila 
led  the  Roughrider  effort  with  1 1  points.  i  j^j] 

After  overcoming  opening  night  jitters,  the  Uons  wastedki  ^ychologi 
time  in  showing  Crowder  who  was  going  to  dominate  the  conte  ^rray  St 
Southern  led  11-0  early,  and  took  a  33-20  half-time  leadintoj  Lnnial 
locker  room.  The  final  86  points  set  a  new  MSSC  single  gi  |Hj,etoug 
scoring  output.  as  in  tl 

In  the  return  match  played  at  Crowder  Dec.  6,  the  La  i^^atene* 
punished  the  hosts  83-47  in  a  loosely  played  contest.  ^ 

lardsMil 

“IT  WAS  A  POORLY  PLAYED,  sloppy  effort  on  the  part  jj^baselii 
both  teams,”  commented  Coach  Beard.  Souther 

Cheryl  Frazier,  last  year’s  scoring  leader,  surmised,  1  Bl; 
really  would  have  blown  them  off  the  floor  had  we  pla;  gn^ 
together.”  . .  [romthe 


Despite  the  Lion’s  overall  dissatisfaction  with  the  gaiDe.S 
MSSC  players  scored  in  double  figures.  Frazier  andKarenG  Dl 
don  shared  scoring  honors  with  19  each,  Vavra  was  true®  cq, 
and  Nancy  Gordon  and  Kuklentz  tallied  10  apiece.  Soull* 
owned  a  36-28  half-time  advantage. 

TTie  Lady  Lions  open  second  semester  competition  at  Waii 
State  on  Jan.  14,  then  journey  to  Missouri  Western  for  a  cod 
the  following  night.  The  first  home  game  of  the  secondseoeS 
will  be  Jan.  19  when  the  Evangel  Crusaders  invade  Joplin  lor 
MAIAW  contest. 


then  Gorilli 


By  REBECCA  OAKES 
Missouri  Southern’s  Lady  Lions  added  their  third  strai^ 
tory  Saturday  night,  defeating  Kansas  State  College  of  Pit® 
76-M  on  Southern’s  home  court.  ^ 

KSCP’s  Pat  Adams  scored  19  points  for  the  game " 
making  three  out  of  four  free-throws.  Jane  Stephens,  tK< 
other  KSCP  two-digit  scorer,  contributed  13  points. 

Southern’s  co-captain,  Barbara  Lawson,  was  ^ 
scoring  with  14  points,  including  9  rebounds.  CherieKusk® 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


-J'w  H*  Hi«l>  *<*001  icCTe.  I«ff  quickly  tip 

l»*fc  Rjwcpl  picture  in  Muttort  t,  the  recent  sway 

^^y*^**^  area  and  not 

^  te  aetropellUnarae.  In  the  tar,;e«  cUv,.  4-A,  the  pant 
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k  KI  JbllMAN  (ilJAIil)  iMt  Ummm  uhoolw  a  len-fool  juinixT  on  « 
fiut break l/H/|X'iil/ig ganu^ edlon  U'luirt Photo hy i.d Brown.) 


Limi  HANSON  collide  with  u  Crowder  eager  in 
Biolllla  of  llu'  maon.  (Chart  Photo  by  Ed 


KHIS  JV'HSCH  executes  IH'i'f^'t 
Hfud  during  recent  action  ag.nnslCre^^ 
fjyl'.d  Brown.) 


BySTANHERRn^ 

I  fin  would  a  21  year  old.'e^r 

l^rsit)’  after  two  years  c  player  t 

Southern?  denly  decide  to  l^l'osouri 

.„  MU  I  had  rero  chance  of  piavi„„  ., 

S^them  guard,  „  P  "Jun*.  ^ 


■  P^day,  Dec,  17,  \m 

:  •'om  Mu  to  Southern 

^Irr-^Miaaou,  .  " 


'«n 


a-iidnce  of 

uN  1:^  "“*• '  *«“  l-ave  so^e  abihR.  ’ 

-  ^  ■’^"Cdach  Gamer 

I  h4Y  had  been  at  Soiifh^a 
li-tiEast  High  School,  he  wilThT  ^‘ginally  fr 
r  wth  Oklahoma  State.  UU 


-  cav.1 1  ,eei  verj'  usef 
Taiktm.  at  Missouri. 

^iT  IT' 

P  edon  t  expect  to  happen  ’’ '  ^  something 

«  .MaTbe  Ve7a?Znr'S'  ^  ^"1-0 

ti?f"®'"'0'>derwhatlheyredoiii^'‘^f^‘''°‘  "  ""‘'"a  the 

that  much  better.-  ^  ^o>nRout  there  and  it  makes  you  feel 

one  point  ahead  and  we’re  alufanr-’  *'  i“at  pull 

Now,  Rus.sp1I  ''““nappy. 

nie^selfish.He71betheTrStrh^'"^  f 

quality  people  who  really  cousin  ^ 
for  a  position,  take  time  oit  to  cir*'!^^^^^  everyone’s  compeUng 
"The  second  tearwn?  f 
nevprc..„  "  •'oows  what  their  ioh  if-o  ... 


Portantthing.^Hay^Mid.^*^  ^  ^ 


‘The  second  tearknn  ‘ 

never  seen  one  of  them  take^a^hot  f''® 

m  a  shot  when  there's  an  open  man  and 


itions  off  tn  !•«..  • 

I  roaring  start 

WHEEIaS  OF  FORTi  vi.^  ^  ^  ^ 

's  _ .  ^*^TLNE  at  thi«  .  .  our  team  . 


And  the^Wng  day  -  every  day. 

team  was  beating  the  first  team^  chance  to  play.  The  second 

That’s  what  mSrJinn^^'^  defensive  guard  we  have. 

"Bobbv  rZ  i  l  P^^P'*'  '"f’o  are  really  tough  ” 

doens’t  make  a  fot  of 7  ‘f’®  ®ourt.  He 

players.  He  sets  up  a  lotTneo  T  oomplements  the  other 

had  27  r°eSds“l^atefSr’l'“‘ 
thauittSSTc 'buraU^d^k h’’’"'  °“™* 

Playng  super  Stel/.P  “SSnessIve.  He’s  been 

ni?  n  An^r  _ _ 


,^ewheei.so7fort^7^7,7^7 
vupon  the  short  end  0fa67^finalscnrl' 

J^Hie  superstitious  may  claim  •, 

f*«rttheUonslo»nnasinglega„^7ata'l’'''’'  ‘'’®'  "ot 

a  offers  another  explanaUon  -  "  '^“nh  Gar- 

Knn.-  .  WP  nlavae4 - - 
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ira‘7rr^„:::--- % 
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He^a't'StaeTVf  noach. 

respect  and  ,h',  a  man  who-all  he  wanted  was 

r!!^  I’  was  the  one  thing  he  couldn’t  get  I  reallv 

SSeg^  •»  “■  He  undersS 

of  the  team  is  a  high  one.  “Our  goal  is  to  be  in  the 
we’re  “^ut 

team  In  the  disWet  “  ‘™'’  "“"1'  "'y'™  hy  tar  the  best 

Hay  is  presently  reading  and  listening  to  music  for  relaxaUon 
He  s  enjoying  himself.  “This  school  is  all  right.  It  has  Z  iZ 
qualities,  It  has  people  who  are  friendly.”  ^ 


^actito^ 


fMore  significant,  perhans  in  and  • 

Lne  statistics.  Both  teams  shot  ^''®  ff’®  Post- 

Idd.  but  Southern  was  outreboundedTnTh  ^  ‘^eutfrom  the 

k  Lions  could  only  manage  a  p^ltrv  si7rrfr‘“‘ 

gW.  *  ‘^'''^•'^^"'PHensive  caroms  aU 


tp:redt:mfm7r"™^’''"^ 

hreaksattheend  or^tleh^hr™-  ^"2 

however,  went  sour  last  season, 

their  season  rec7dto77theeV'’’^'' I  w^galtw  I  * 

7rw:s  Lady  Lions  cage  Gorillas 


KEVIN  HAY 


^nSSOURI  WFaSTERN  GAME  wac  a 
^tethe^J  ptbological  reasons  The  IJon?  novt  ^  crucial  one  for 
he  leag  J  hrray  State  University  of  Kentucky  ™s  to  battle 

SC  wennial  powerhouse 

■  Itlw  tough  Ohio  VaUey  Conference  ^  '  regarded  participants 

n  '■  “*1«  Wtoe7to''r“y™-4The  e 

fnd  0,^.7,  r'"?  “  heboiinds.  Forward^ 


■ontlfcja 


thegaanl 


:5??“  ~™  ™“ :  t 

wiSnd  Conk  ''' a  rTr  charge 

bucket^^butit  was  ;T  contributing  the  crucial 

Lionffpll^  ?  ^0®*'®  «dded  11,  but  the 

ottheirsta7emil7ou“cT"'^'“‘’''''“‘'’''‘'^^^ 

full”  Su77"  "“2'  thuif  hantte 

UniversityatsSer^'a^^^^^^^^^ 


( continued  from  page  14) 
d^  12  points  while  Karen  Gordon  and  cocaptain  Cheryl 
Frazier,  scored  11  points  each.  Using  outstanding  floor  wort 

10  ^ancTcol'^  ^Hr^R^' 

!nHn  K  »  ^  contributed  6  points  each 

and  Dresh,  Hansen,  and  Jursch  each  added  two 

tin?M«r^i!'^V"  fwo  points,  put- 

the  !  ’  "  ^  °f  ff’®  g^"’®  At 

hamirne  the  score  was  Southem-30,  KSCP-20.  The  marsin 
as  MSSC  scored  46 


points  to  Pittsburg’s  34. 

Coach  Sally  Beard  was  pleased  with  the  team.  “It  was  thi 
we  have  played  yet.  We’re  not  where  we  want  to  be  yet 
we’re  far  from  perfect;  however,  we’re  making  good  pro 
and  our  defense  is  good,”  Beard  said. 

While  pleased  with  the  game  results,  Beard  feels  ther 
still  problems.  “We  have  so  many  young  and  new  girls  wh 
not  used  to  playing  together  and  there  were  many  fi 
passes,”  she  commented.  “The  girls  were  pleased  with  tb 
and  it  was  a  boost  to  their  morale,”  Beard  said. 


Kevin  Pepper  and 

ece.  outstanding.  Gamer  comments.  “The  defense 


LAUGHTER  UNLEASHED! 

-smsm 


The  coach  is  waiting  for  his  next  beer. 
The  pitcher  is  waiting  for  her  first  bra. 
The  team  is  waiting  for  a  miracle. 

Consider  the  possibilities. 


OA 

TECHWICOtOR- 


The  terrifying  motion  picture 
from  the  terrifying  No.  1  best  seller. 


The  Chart.  Friday 


Body  language:  means 


Dec.  17.1976  ^  _ 

of  communication 

.  from  understanding  gestures,  facial  er 


( CoBtiwed  fr«o  J  ^  gnd  also 


be*  =o=.uoo..'-  fe-i>  s;  -  ar> 

ap.-m  th^  a:  r-^rtert  rW'-ni:  ^  ^ 

uxx>«npron^^ 

or.o^.io  LV  JTir^^^nlh  han^ 

backs.  ^berate  ^P, 

The  .ndoutthr^^'^^".^^ 

.^hefS-  TV  happj. 

iwvt<nr^'‘  rr.iv  oes  !  ..--^^1^-;  and  energy  m  his 

actnr  nc  cer^^r’  av.y  s.>  '  .  -  - '"“  , 

.  _  -  -T^..  ,»v"  s"'.!  r»n.^.  j  -■  r 

frei^-<»^n^’i.-.  '^■■-  ^  "■  ^  ft  l.V”t  our  even 

01 R  STATE  OF  AtIM)  ^  open  position  vnth 

rvn  L". ;  V  ^^"-  T''  -' m*-  ’'  ■'■  oi.- ‘  person  mo'*es  closer. 

j:'.  V 

Jir««-''  '  ^  .>«,  opemwss  and 

:.vii  a;  ^  i^:  ;-;  ’C-i" Uk*  -J«  are  ao 
v-xoer3*..“  arc  '  -j-  •  .v,^  .^;^oess  is  genuine 

Vi’" 

- :  ^ ^ryA  or  crossed^rm 

’  :-r'--'^  ”  Nvlv  IS  turned  away  from 


others,  it  may-  signify  that  certain  conversaUon  is  closed  to  out- 
\V’he^arms  are  placed  on  the  chest,  a  defensive,  cl^d 
aSe  U  usually  being  shown.  Similarly,  people  who  jo« 
their  legs  are  often  indicating  nonacceptance.  opposiUon.  or 
compeSion.  If  the  crossed  leg  is  moving  sUghUy  m  a 
motSi.  boredom,  irritation,  or  impatience  is  probably  being  ex¬ 
pressed  \AVn  a  person  is  not  accepUng  what  one  is  com- 
m^^Ung.  he  may  fold  his  arms,  move  his  body  away,  put  a 
S nea^Uie  face: and  cross  his  legs.  Subtle  gestures  may  ac¬ 
company  the  posture  or  posiUon  here  to  further  convey  feelings 
of  noTcommu^ation.  For  example,  nose-rubbing  gestures  in  a 
side-to-side  motion  plus  sideways  glances  may  be  present  and 

could  express  disagreement  or  doubt. 

Pastures  and  posiUons  denote  territorial  dominance.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  territory  is  important  in  studying  nonverbal  com- 
mLcaUon.  We  know  that  birds  have  a  particular  nesting  a^ 
feeding  territory,  and  ivill  fight  off  any  intruders  of  their  ov^ 
specif  This  behavior  also  holds  true  for  humans.  Each  of  us 
STa  tvpe  of  personal  territory  or  comfortable  distance  when 
wmmiudcaUng  with  others.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  ^rsonal  territory  is  threaten^  We  usually  com- 
Lnicate  to  others  to  “keep  off*  by  our  body  lanjjuage  ^ 
result  How  we  handle  our  own  zones  and  approach  the  zones  of 
others  is  an  important  part  of  social  interaction.  Close,  intimate 
personal  interactions  often  involve  a  distance  of  6-18  inches  with 


actual  physical  con^^t 
^  _ _ O  Tho  “lei 


f>.rs 


from  understanding  gestures,  facial  expression, 
to  help  us  anticipate  or  interpret  verbal  statemm'^  Nin, 
understanding  of  nonverbal  cues,  we  may  determinlY^<  ,/ 
«iveness.  the  power  status,  or  the  likes  and  di.uL  T 


H^s  But  wM  ."Re  open  and 


vou  are"  message,  and  .  ugjp  us  maintain  territory 

r  Desks,  Ubles.  and  other  bamers  help  y 

and  a  condortable  distance  f'»" rve  to  prevent  too 

^e^l^tnate  a  status  difference  ,, 

much  closeness.  An  position  assumed  by  many 

rustlelTroSsPr^^^^^^ 

fafastt  c"ows  while  possibly  placing  the  feet  on  topo 

the  desk.  .  „^ust  always  avoid  quick 

Watching  people  ‘s  ^  ^^^e 

judgments,  and  we  should  tak  ^^gt  verbal  corn- 

being  presented.  One  communication.  If  the  two 

munication  will  reinforce  incongruency  results  signaling 

^e  ^rr^rt  d  the  sender.  We  could  all  proft 


“laiement* 

siveness.  the  power  status,  or  the  likes 
socialize  with  each  day.  Utilizing  an  awarenA..  ..  Vjr.u 
ciples  of  kinesics  can  cause  a  lessei 
gamesmanship,  psychological  distance, 
derstanding  between  people. 

The  field  of  body  language  is  diversified,  and 
.._o  lirryitAd  Riit  todav  scienti**'*  *—* - •  ■ 


At 


The  field  of  body  language  is  diversifi 
yet  limited.  But  today  scientific  tests  are  being  ^ou  k--  • 

is  being  compiled  into  usable  statistics  for  study  We  V 
use  of  motion  pictures  today  to  further  enhance  studi^*'^  ^ 
dition.  Body  language  can  be  of  great  importance 

especially  for  with  a  simole  word.  nhracA  ^c| 


.uf-ASEO 


‘  costs  of 


estimaiea  inai  omy  ov-oo  per  cent  of  our  words 
meanings.  Then  what  happens  to  the  other  65-70  peJ^  0 
Possibly  they  are  irrelevant;  therefore,  it  is  high  time  r!j  || 
take  into  consideration  that  the  body  has  a  language  of 
with  great  impact,  thus  proving  the  old  adage:  “Actions 

louder  than  words.” 


Dino  De  Laurentiis  presents 
a  John  Guillenriii^Rlm 


KbKHong 


"King  Kong" 


f1 


The  most 
exciting  oni^nal 
motion  picture 
event  o£  all  time. 


NORTHPARK  MALL  781  2033  ^ 


starring  cfeff  Bncl96S 

Charles  Gixxlin 
Introducing  Jessica  Lange 
Executive  Producers  l^derico  De  Laurentiis 

and  Christian  Ferry 
Screenplay  by  Lorenzo  Semple.  Jr. 
Produced  by'Dino  De  Laurentiis 
Directed  by  John  Guillermin 
Music  Composed  and  Conducted 
by  John  Barry  Panavision"  in  Color 
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